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The little fellow is still in his basket of course but he’s in the house now, away from 
Autumn’s chilling winds and frosts. He had a good time out there on the September cover, 
though, and maybe he wasn’t tickled by the pokes he got from a lot of his friendly visitors, 
too, 


There was one poke, however, he didn’t exactly relish. Yowll remember how last 
month we referred to an article in Scribner's magazine about the Yankee becoming “the 


»”» 


vanishing American.” Well, this month Yankee bewilderment seems to have received a 


further impetus from a medium no less important in scope, intelligence, and power. 


The subject of this disturbance was an article in the New York Times Magazine 
called “An Inquiry into the New England Mind.” Interspersed among its paragraphs, we 
found statements of facts such as these: “T he real New England is a region that has known 
a prolonged twilight, a region whose high noon has passed before the emergence of modern 
America ...... But the plain fact is that politically and economically New England has 
become relatively unimportant....... Throughout New England there is no deep thinking 
upon the problems of the nation. Instead the section draws upon its past to judge the issues 
of the present.” 


Now such statements of fact as these ought to be answered, and it is the duty and pride 
of every New England man and woman to stand wp and see that they are. 


The real New England is not something which is to be measured in dollars and cents, in 
factories and smokestacks, fish dinners, or even beautiful scenery. If New England has lost 
its independence, its wisdom, its humor, and its resourcefulness—if it has ceased to be in- 
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dustrious, kind hearted, upright, and honorable,—then it has lost its soul and it is knowing 
a “prolonged twilight.” But New England has not lost these things, and perhaps she has 
not lost them for the very reason that she has not accepted to the degree that certain other 


sections of the country have, the modern dogma of corporate economy existence. 


Politically, New England may not be as prominent as she was in former days, but one 
of New Hampshire’s former governors has recently been seated as Chairman of the new 
Social Security Board, which affects the lives of some 25,000,000 people. Also, it must be 
remembered, she did have a President there not so very many years ago and not sufficient 
time has passed to state she wont produce another. Economically, she has a fairly accurate 
idea of about how much she is contributing to the welfare of our great country, and, not- 
withstanding all her grumbling, she is proud of her ability to doit. Every Yankee grumbles 
when it comes time for him to pay his bills. 


As for the “deep thinking upon the thoughts of the nation,” if New England does not 
seem to be doing much of this herself, certainly there are enough prominent people who 
come here from the rest of the country to do it for her. In the repose and quiet of the land- 
scape here, there is that opportunity for “inaction which is meditative and attentive and 
smooths away the wrinkles of the soul, repairs its injuries, and restores color and force to 
thoughts which have been wearied in the heat of the day.” 


Long ago, Thoreau wrote that “youth gets together his materials to build a bridge to the 
moon or perchance a temple on earth and at length the middle aged man concludes to build 
a woodshed of them.” Possibly, New England’s woodsheds, filled as they are right now, 
ready for the coming winter, testify to a faith in self help and minding one’s own business 
which, gray haired and mellowed traditions as they are, nevertheless have served, and still 


serve, as pretty good providers after all. 





We take pleasure in welcoming Oliver Jenkins of Concord, New Hampshire, to our 


staff as Poetry Advisor. Poetry contributions should be sent to him in Concord. 


Also, we want to take this opportunity to thank our various contributors, artists, subscrib- 
ers, and boosters for their most efficient help towards giving Yankee a propitious start. 
With friends such as these, the destiny of Yankee is assured. They are scattered as far West 
as Los Angeles, California; and Cheyenne, Wyoming; across the middle West from West 
Plains, Missouri, to Chicago, Illinois, and Fish Creek, Wisconsin; way down South from 
Coronado Beach, Florida, to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and down East from Vanceboro, 
Maine, to say nothing of the New England states themselves. Yankeeland seems to have 
no borders—even Ireland has a Yankee president, they tell us. Down’t forget—Yankee 
should grow up to be the expression of a great Yankee culture. His future, still, belongs to 


you. It is your care, your friendship, and your criticisms he needs—even more than ours. 











by Frances Parkinson Keyes 


The creation of this department, which will be a regular 
feature throughout the year, is coincident with the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Keyes’ first book of verse, The Happy Wan- 
derer which will be published this fall. 


The Eleventh Hour 


b FRIEND OF MINE whose success in 
her chosen field of endeavor is so complete 
as to be amazing, in spite of the heavy odds 
against which she has fought to attain it, 
happened to drift in to see me one day 
recently when I allowed myself to sink into 
a state of utter discouragement. I had 
almost abandoned hope of pushing through 
to a fortunate finale a venture of supreme 
importance to me; and the imminence of 
failure seemed simply overwhelming. 

“Why are you so upset? ” my friend asked 
crisply, “there’s still a slight possiblity, 
isn’t there, of coming through all right? 
You haven’t quite reached your time limit, 
have you? Why don’t you give the elev- 
enth hour a chance? I’m told that’s what 
Harriet Beecher Stowe always did, and just 
see what she accomplished!” 

I cannot remember when I have received 
so stimulating a suggestion. It spurred me 
on to an immediate renewal of enthusiasm 
and self confidence; and when my activities 
had been brought to a happy conclusion and 
I could take time for contemplation, I 
found that it had also crystallized my hith- 


erto vague realization that many failures 
could be avoided if we only had the cour- 
age and the endurance and the common 
sense to wait for the eleventh hour. Most 
of us can embark upon a new undertaking 
competent and joyously; many of us can 
bear “the burden and heat of the day” 
which we have to meet in the course of such 
an undertaking without visible weakening 
or conscious complaint; but after that, if 
we have not by this time achieved a pro- 
vocative glimpse of success or the reassur- 
ing feel of it, something seems to snap 
inside of us. We slump, instead of spurt- 
ing. Blinded with fatigue and fear, we 
lose sight of our goal, or, even though we 
still see it, decide that it is, after all, in- 
accessible. We are as childish in our atti- 
tude as the man who lost his keys, and hav- 
ing searched for them through all his pock- 
ets but one, decided not to look in that one 
either, because he so greatly dreaded that 
he might not findthem! We place as little 
reliance in the final hour as he did in his 
final pocket, and with results that are quite 
as disastrous! 

Columbus discovered America when, 
after weeks of futile sailing, he had per- 
suaded his sailors to grant him one more 
day of forging forward before turning back 
towards Spain. John Paul Jones won the 
greatest victory of the American Revolu- 
tion after his flagship had begun to sink be- 
neath him. Steve Donoghue, who won the 
English Derby three times in succession, 
rode one hundred and eight consecutive 
losers. It was said of the British during 
the World War that they always prevailed 
in the end, not because they were braver or 
better trained than their allies or their 
enemies, but because they could hold on 
fifteen minutes longer than anyone else. 
They recognized the supremacy of the 
eleventh hour in the struggle. It was this 
recognition which made them invincible. 

Next month’s Pine Cone will be “Pres- 
ent Pleasures.” 
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ey QUEEN CITY OF THE 
MERRIMACK. What memories and recol- 
lections of the past the name brings back. 
Let us pause for a moment and ponder as 
we unroll the scroll of history, and note 
some of the more striking incidents in the 
early history of this most progressive city 
of New England. 

“Six miles of river,” a hideous water- 
fall, long ribs of yellow sand thrown in 
disjointed array on the river’s bank, a back- 
ground of ancient pines and oaks, less than 
a score of primitive dwellings with log 
walls and thatched roofs, fifty or sixty men, 
women, and children imbued with the stub- 
born spirit of those trying times, a solitary 
wigwam standing by the skirt of the forest, 
its dusky occupant droning in the doorway 
over the unhappy fate of his race, and with 
a bitterness creeping into his soul in spite 
of his professed Christianity; these com- 
prised the warp and weft of the old town- 
ship which never found a place on the 
maps, but which still lives in tradition as 
“Old Harry’s Town.” 

Such was the picturesque description of 
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by Fred W. Lamb, Director Manchester Historic Association 





the locality now known as Manchester 
which was written by a local author many 
yearsago. The first settlement within the 
present confines of the city of Manchester 
was made in the year 1722 by John Goffe, 
Jr., and his brothers-in-law, Edward Ling- 
field and Benjamin Kidder, who came to 
this locality and built for themselves homes 
on Cohas Brook in the section now known 
as Goffes Falls. Goffe lived on the north 
bank of the brook nearly opposite the falls 
to which he gave his name. Londonderry 
had been settled by Scotch Irish people in 
the year 1719. 

Eleven years later, these first pioneers 
were followed by Archibald Stark, (the 
father of General John Stark) John Mc- 
Neil and John Riddle, who came from 
Nutfield, now Londonderry, with their 
families and settled near Amoskeag Falls. 
To reside at the Falls in those days was to 
experience all the dangers and vicissitudes 
of border life, and the names of Stark, 
Goffe and Rogers became conspicuous in 
the galaxy of Indian fighters. 

The first real step towards the establish- 
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rent of manufactures in this locality was 
the outcome of a public award for engag- 
ing in battle with the Indians. Major 
Ephraim Hildredth, who built the first 
industry in this then new country, a saw- 
mill on Cohas Brook, and several other 
Massachusetts men were awarded a tract 
of land extending from Litchfield to Sun- 
cook on the east bank of the river, and three 
miles in width, this territory embracing 
what is now the most populous part of the 
city. 

It is well authenticated that the early 
settlers of Londonderry supposed that this 
tract of land, eight miles in length, and 
extending eastward from the river, was in- 
cluded in their grant, but through error in 
making the survey this strip appears to 
have been left outside their jurisdiction. 
The grant was named Tyngstown, in honor 
of Captain William Tyng, who was promi- 
nent as a leader among the rangers. 

Subsequently, there was a long dispute 
between Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire authorities with regard to the settle- 
ment of the boundary line between the two 
colonies, a difference which caused no end 
of trouble and which involved the question 
as to which jurisdiction Tyngstown really 
belonged. In the year 1741, a settlement 
was agreed upon, so far as Tyngstown was 
concerned, and the decision made that it 
belonged to New Hampshire. Thus, from 
1735 to 1741, this territory bore the name 
of Tyngstown. During the next period of 
ten years, from 1741 to 1751, there does 
not appear to have been any real established 
government in this section. 

The real history of Manchester begins 
with the year 1751. On September 3rd, 
1751, the Governor and Council granted 
a town charter to a petition and gave to the 
new town thus created the name of Derry- 
field. On September 23, 1751, on a call 
issued by John McMurphy, the proprie- 
tors, freeholders, and inhabitants of Derry- 
field assembled at the inn of John Hall for 
the purpose of laying the foundations of a 
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town government, this being twenty days 
after the town charter was granted. 

The first town meeting was held in John 
Hall’s house which stood on land later 
owned by the late Isaac Huse. This house, 
repaired and altered from time to time, re- 
mained until the year 1852, when it was 
completely destroyed by fire. No record 
of the number of votes cast at this meeting 
is in existence although there were prob- 
ably fifty or sixty all told. In the year 
1756 is to be found the first vote on record 
which relates to educational matters. It 
was voted not to raise any money for school 
purposes. On December 25, 1781, it was 
voted to “hire a schoolmaster 9 months 
this year coming.” 

On September 28th, 1771, Captain John 
Stark was chosen as the first grand juror 
from the town and Ensigns Samuel Moore 
and Samuel Stark was drawn as petit jurors. 
January 16th, 1775, a special town meet- 
ing was held and the town voted that the 
“town will bear their proportion of money 
that shall hereafter arise towards paying 
the cost of the General Congress as any 
other town in the province.” 

The population of the town was now 
285 including three slaves. The tax list 
contained a total of sixty-four names with 
an aggregate amount of taxes of 22 pounds, 
7 shillings. The warning for a special 
meeting to be held December 5, 1775, 
when issued, had the words, “Jn His Maj- 
esty’s Name,” changed to “In the name of 
America.” Another change of a similar 
nature was made in the call for a special 
meeting for October 23, 1776, when the 
words “State of New Hampshire” suc- 
ceeded “Colony,” as the latter had already 
succeeded “Province.” In the warning is- 
sued for a meeting to be held November 
20, of the same year, occur the words, “J 
the name and virtue of the thirteen You- 
nighted States of North America.” 

On May 15th, 1775, the town voted 
to choose a committee “to look after the 
liberties of the people.” This board con- 
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sisted of Captain Alexander McMurphy, 
Lieutenant James McCalley, Ensign Sam- 
uel Moore, Ebenezer Stevens and John 
Perham. This committee afterwards be- 
came the Committee of Safety. The 27th 
of the following June another meeting was 
held and John Harvey, Lieutenant James 
McCalley, Samuel Boyd, Ensign Samuel 
Moore and John Hall were named as this 
committee. On May 22nd, 1780, a vote 
was passed to raise soldiers for the Ameri- 
can Army—the cost, whatever it was, to 
be met by the town. Thus, throughout the 
whole course of the Revolutionary War 
old Derryfield did her part, furnishing no 
less than sixty-five men during the conflict. 

In the earlier days, Derryfield had been 
classed with Litchfield for the purpose of 
electing a Representative to the General 
Court, the two towns holding a joint meet- 
ing for this purpose. At such a meeting, 
held on March 26, 1793, Major John 
Webster of Derryfield was chosen as the 
first representative. On September 7th, 
of the same year, John Stark was elected 
as the first town treasurer, this office having 
been previously known as the “counter.” 
The joint meetings were held in the two 
towns alternately. 

On October 30th, 1792, at a special 
meeting, a vote was passed “to have the 
Gore of land called Henrysburgh annexed 
to the town”? as, for a reason still unknown, 
a corner of waste land located between the 
northern boundary of Derryfield, and the 
southwestern limit of the town of Chester, 
comprising about two square miles in area 
and known locally as Henrysburgh, was 
not included in the original charter of 
Derryfield. The settlers upon this strip 
of land were receiving all the advantages 
and reaping all the benefits of the roads 
which had been built without helping to 
pay for the improvements. The annexa- 
tion was effected with the aid and agree- 
ment of the town of Chester. 

The records of the year 1796 contain an 
article to the effect that William Pickles, 





by vote of the town, was io administer 
spiritual refreshment to the inhabitants of 
Derryfield for one third of the year fol- 
lowing. In the warrant for the annual 
election of 1797 the ninth article reads as 
follows: “To see if the town will vote to 
pay for the schoolhouse which is now built, 
and to Build two more for the towns use.” 
This schoolhouse which had been erected 
was built near the falls by private subscrip- 
tion. The vote, however, was not carried. 
The following year on March 5th, 1798, 
the friends of education finally won the 
victory and carried the day. 


PART TWO. 








To a great many people the question of 
how Manchester acquired its name is un- 
known. Many have a very vague idea that 
it was derived in some way from Manches- 
ter, England, but just how, they do not 
know. The old name of Derryfield, it 
will be readily recalled, originated from 
the fact that it was the practice of owners 
of livestock in the town of Londonderry to 
allow their herds to graze on the open fields 
and clearings within the limits of our town, 
hence the name, “Derrys Field.” The 
town bore this name from the date of its 
incorporation in the year 1751 to 1810 
when the name of Manchester was 
adopted. 

This change of name was effected out 
of compliment to the opinion of Judge 
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Samuel Blodgett, the builder of the Amos- 
keag Canal, who frequently said that the 
town of Derryfield was destined to become 
the Manchester of America. His state- 
ments to this effect, it is believed, were 
made after his return from England in the 
year 1787. In 1783, Manchester, Eng- 
land, with Salford on the other side of the 
river Irwell, had a population of 39,000 
people, mostly given over to the manufac- 
ture of cloth. 

It is known that woolen manufacture 
was carried on there in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and, during the reign of Henry VI in 
the year 1552, laws were passed by Parlia- 
ment regulating the length of “Manches- 
ter cotton,” which, notwithstanding the 
name, were probably woolen goods. In 
the year 1850, the cloth manufacturers 
of Manchester ranked among the first in 
importance and extent in England and its 
people were described as “the most indus- 
trious in the northern part of the king- 
dom.” 

It was the Manchester of 1783 which 
Judge Blodgett, looking into the future, 
prophesied would be equalled, if not sur- 
passed by old Derryfield when the power 
of Amoskeag Falls, then going to waste, 
was properly harnessed to the loom and 
spindle. This statement of old Judge 
Blodgett has been more than fulfilled. 
Our city is the “Manchester of America” 
and today it is more than double the size 
of the original Manchester in England at 
the time Blodgett returned from England 
in the year 1787. 

Judge Blodgett completed his canal 
around Amoskeag Falls on May 1, 1807, 
and he died on September Ist of the same 
year. In the year 1810, the project was 
started of changing the name of the town 
of Derryfield to Manchester and at the 
annual town meeting held in Derryfield 
on March 1 3th, of that year the following 
vote was passed, “Voted, Thomas Stickney, 
John G. Moor and Amos Weston to be a 
Committee to petition the General Court 
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to have the name of the town of Derry field 
altered to Manchester.” 'Thomas Stick- 
ney was the grandson of Judge Samuel 
Blodgett, Amos Weston was the father of 
the late Ex-Governor James A. Weston, 
and John G. Moor was a leading member 
of a family which was very prominent here 
in the earlier days and which still has 
numerous descendants living here. These 
men attended to the business for which 
they were chosen and duly presented the 
petition of the town to the June session of 
the Great and General Court of that year. 
A bill was accordingly prepared and on 
June 13th, 1810, Governor John Langdon 
affixed his signature to it and Derryfield 
had become Manchester. The bill reads 
as follows: “State of New Hampshire. In 
the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Ten. An Act to Alter the 
Name of the Town of Derryfield in the 
County of Hillsborough, in said State to 
the Name of Manchester.” 

“Whereas, the inhabitants of the town 
of Derryfield in the County of Hillsbor- 
ough, have petitioned this legislature to 
have the name of said town altered to that 
of Manchester; therefore be it Enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
in General Court convened: That said town 
of Derryfield shall forever hereafter be 
called and known by the name of Man- 
chester, any law, usage or custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Upon this bill appeared the following 
endorsements: In the House of Represen- 
tatives, June 13,1810. The foregoing bill 
having had three several readings passed 
to be enacted. Sent up for concurrence. 
Charles Cutts, Speaker. In the Senate June 
13, 1810. This bill having been read a 
third time was enacted. William Plumer, 
President. 

Let us take a brief survey of the newly 
christened town. There was a total popu- 
lation of 615, with 113 resident and 17 
non-resident taxpayers carried on the tax 
list of that year. The largest individual 
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tax payer was Isaac Huse, he paying the 
total amount of $16.30. Five chaises were 
owned within the town, the five being val- 
ued at $430.00. At the town meeting of 
1810, Thomas Stickney was chosen a se- 
lectman as well as a member of this com- 
mittee to petition the legislature for the 
change of the name of the town. Mr. 
John G. Moor was elected town treasurer 
of highways, surveyor of lumber, and fish- 
ward, as well as a member of the same 
commitee. Isaac Huse was elected as a 
selectman, highway surveyor, sealer of 
weights and measures and hogreeve. Sam- 
uel Moor, Jr., was chosen to the offices of 
selectman, town clerk and surveyor of 
lumber. 

Each poll tax payer was assessed $1.50 
to pay for the repairs of highways. Three 
corders of wood, six surveyors of lumber, 
and a culler of stones were also chosen. 
The warrant also contained an article “to 
see if the town will provide any support 
for a certain man, he being old and unable 
to care for himself,” but the meeting voted 
to dismiss the article. Besides the farms, 
horses, cattle, timber land, and one or two 
small grist mills, and saw mills, $1350.00 
money at interest was mentioned in the 
inventory of which $700.00 belonged to 
General John Stark, the rest being divided 
between three other men. 

This year the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party for governor re- 
ceived 41 votes to 37 for his Federalist 
opponent, thus showing the parties pretty 
evenly divided at that time in the old town. 
Until 1815 Derryfield or Manchester was 
classed in with Litchfield in choosing a 
Representative to the General Court, the 
legislature of that year granting the town 
representation by itself. In 1816, Isaac 
Huse was elected as the first representative 
to the legislature from this town exclus- 
ively. Such in brief is a picture of what 
the town of Manchester was at the time of 
its christening. What a wonderful trans- 
formation has taken place in the develop- 









ment of the past century and more to what 
is the present city. 


PART THREE. 
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Among the inhabitants of the old town 
of Derryfield, now Manchester, were some 
of the most noted figures in the history of 
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the State of New Hampshire. Among 
them, of course, first and foremost, is that 
of John Stark, and there were others also 
who came to the front during the course 
of the old French and Indian War and the 
War of the American Revolution. At the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War with 
the Battle of Lexington, the men of Derry- 
field were among the first to respond to the 
call to arms. It is the proud boast of the 
City of Manchester that, out of a total of 
thirty-six able-bodied men in the then town 
of Derryfield, no less than thirty-four were 
present on the battlefield of Bunker Hill, 
under the command of the “Old Hero of 
the Hills,” General John Stark. This left 
but two men at home with the aged and in- 
firm. 

Again, at the Battle of Bennington, 
Stark and his men from New Hampshire, 
including the men from Derryfield, turned 
back the rising tide of English invasion, 
and snatched a victory almost out of the 
jaws of defeat. At Trenton, Princeton, and 
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Yorktown, the men from our goodly town 
displayed their fidelity and heroism and, 
upon the signing of the articles of the 
treaty of peace, it is said the event was cele- 
brated by a general merrymaking at Amos- 
keag Falls on July 10, 1783. In the beau- 
tiful park at the north of our city, close 
by the banks of the river he loved so well, 
lies the body of the Old Hero, General 
John Stark, who died on May 8th, 1822, 
being one of the last of the general officers 
of the Continental Army and the confidant 
and close friend of General George Wash- 
ington. 

The first real development in the indus- 
trial life of the community was the build- 
ing of the Amoskeag Canal by Judge 
Samuel Blodgett, whose foresight enabled 
him to see the future development of the 
water power of Amoskeag Falls. Judge 
Blodgett had been a sutler in the Army dur- 
ing the Colonial and Revolutionary Wars, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
also a merchant with extensive business 
connections. He was also possessed of a 
considerable fortune and had long studied 
over the possibilities of canalling Amos- 
keag Falls. Judge Blodgett devoted his 
entire fortune to the building of his canal, 
so long dreamed of, only to see his first ef- 
forts result in a complete failure. 

Not daunted, however, by adversity, he 
secured legislation granting him the right 
to operate a lottery, in order to raise money 
further to advance the work of building 
the canal. This enterprise, a wonderful 
undertaking in those far off days, was com- 
menced in the month of May, 1794, and 
passing through many stages of adversity, 
was finally brought to a successful con- 
clusion in the month of May, 1807. Judge 
Blodgett survived the completion of his 
canal by only three months. 

The first real step in the building of the 
industry which was afterwards to become 
the backbone of the community, and which 
was the real builder of the city of Manches- 
ter, was taken when Benjamin Pritchard 
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came to the town from New Ipswich, 
where he had been engaged in the building 
of a mill, and purchased a small water 
privilege of Jonas Harvey at Amoskeag 
Falls in what was at that time a part of 
Goffstown. He built a small mill at the 
site about 1805 and began on a very small 
scale the manufacture of cotton goods. 
The enterprise passed through many vicis- 
situdes, finally being reorganized, in the 
year 1810, as the Amoskeag Cotton and 
Wool Factory. This is the first appear- 
ance of the word Amoskeag as associated 
with manufacturing which has since be- 
come world known. 

This organization had its ups and downs, 
and finally passed into the hands of one 
Olney Robinson in the year 1822. Still 
the plant, such as it was, did not make much 
progress, and in the month of May, 1824, 
Mr. Robinson sold all his interest in the 
plant to three men, Pitcher, Gay and Slater. 
In the year 1826 this organization began 
actively to make improvements in the plant. 
The old mill was fitted with new machin- 
ery and the new mill, which Mr. Robinson 
had begun to build, was enlarged. In the 
year 1827, another building for mill pur- 
poses was erected on the island in the river 
near the Falls. 

The fabric now known the world over 
by the brand A.C.A. and being a famous 
ticking had been manufactured already in 
the Island Mill, and considerable activity 
was being manifested in many ways by the 
new company. The organization of the 
firm now operating the mills, however, did 
not fully meet the wishes of those who 
owned the stock, and finally steps were 
taken to perfect a new corporation with a 
capitalization of one million dollars with 
which to develop the business. 

On July 13, 1831, the new corporation 
was definitely organized and the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company as we now 
know it was born. The founders of this 
company were ambitious and they at once 
decided to develop and build a town as well 
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as a manufacturing company. They se- 
cured competent engineers and purchased 
many acres of land on both sides of the 
river from Amoskeag Falls southerly, and 
then proceeded to lay out the lines of a 
town. Meantime, the corporation had not 
been idle in other directions. Another 
cotton manufacturing concern had been 
organized to be known as the Stark Mills, 
and in the year 1838 the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company built for them a brick 
mill on the east bank of the Merrimack 
River at the foot of what is now Stark 
Street. This was followed by a second one, 
likewise built by the Amoskeag Manu fac- 
turing Company the following year, 1839. 

In the year 1840, the Island Mill of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company at the 
Falls was destroyed by fire. During the 
same year, the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company built for themselves a new brick 
mill on the east bank of the river, and a 
little to the south of the ones erected for 














the Stark Manufacturing Company. In 
1841, they erected a second mill for them- 
selves just to the south of this one. These 
mills were now known as the Amoskeag 
New Mills to distinguish them from the 
old mills at the Falls. In the year 1848, 
both of the older mills at the Falls were 
destroyed by fire and the manufacturing 
operations of the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company on an extended scale came to 
an end at Amoskeag Falls. Hereafter, 
practically all the operations of the Com- 
pany were confined to the east bank of the 
river. 

Meantime, with the building of the 
mills on the east bank of the Merrimack 
River, the population of the town, of 
course, began to increase. The Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, having in years 
past purchased large tracts of land on both 
sides of the river, conducted several large 
land sales, the first one taking place on Oc- 
tober 24, 1839. This sale was followed 
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by many others from time to time. Under 
the direction of competent engineers em- 
ployed by the Company streets were map- 
ped out and the design of the town was 
planned. Soon the number of inhabitants 
grew to a figure large enough to obtain a 
city Charter and this was secured in the 
year 1846, the first city election being held 
in the fall, and the Hon. Hiram Brown 
being elected to the office of Mayor. Thus 
were the foundations of the city of Man- 
chester laid and from that time, on to the 
present day, there has been a steady growth. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany began also to expand and other cotton 
manufacturing companies were organized 
under the names of the Merrimack Mills, 
the Manchester Print Works, the Langdon 
Mills, and the Amory Mills. These have 
from time to time all been swallowed up 
or merged with the parent company, the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. An- 
other factor in the growth of the city was 
the shop known as Blood’s Locomotive 
Works. This is now the garage building 
connected with the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company. For many years this was 
one of the major industries of the city, 
turning out many hundred locomotives 
which were regarded highly by many of 
the best railroads of the country. Another 
machine shop, which was equally famous, 
was the old S. C. Forsaith Machine Co. 
This shop built machinery of many kinds 
and gave employment for many years to 
a large number of skilled mechanics. 

In the year 1840, at the town meeting, 
the people of the new settlement, as the 
part of the town along the river bank had 
become to be known, won, and the seat of 
the town government was removed from 
Manchester Center as it was then called, 
to what is now the heart of the city. At 
first, affairs were conducted from a build- 
ing on Amherst Street known as Washing- 
ton Hall. In the year 1841 a town house 
was erected on the site of the present city 
Hall. This was completely destroyed by 
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fire on August 12, 1844. The present City 
Hall was then built in the year 1845. 


PART FOUR. 

Picture to yourself what the little town 
by Amoskeag Falls must have looked like 
when all there was to the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Company was grouped in the 
three little mills about the Falls. Amos- 
keag had then become a unique factory 
village, one of the pioneer hamlets in the 
country, where the mills were magnets to 
draw many of the best and brightest of the 
sons and daughters of northern New Eng- 
land. Labor, it can be said, never stood 
higher in public opinion, which rules the 
standards of society, and the factories were 
the most attractive places to earn an honest 
dollar. Ifthe pay seems small in the com- 
parison with today, the demands for per- 
sonal comfort were far less in proportion, 
a few dollars sufficing to afford the necessi- 
ties as well as the luxuries of life, so that 
few, if any, went back to their homes, or 
to new homes, of their own making, with- 
out well filled purses. 

So rapidly had people settled about and 
in this new town by the Falls, that there 
could not have been less than one hundred 
families living within reach of the mills, 
most of them on the west side of the river, 
this territory then being a part of Goffs- 
town. In those days, the country traffic 
was wholly carried on by boats that plied 
on the Merrimack River between here and 
Boston, or by the heavy, canvas covered 
wagons moved by their slow going ox 
teams. Stage lines ran daily through the 
place, stopping for dinner and to exchange 
passengers, it might be, at the Amoskeag 
Inn, at the junction of the road from the 
Amoskeag Bridge and Front Street, thus 
keeping the little manufacturing hamlet 
in touch with the world. 

So far and wide had the fame of the new 
mills extended that it was no uncommon 
sight to see a whole load of passengers set 
down at the famous hostelry, many of 
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whom had come all the way from their 
homes in the Green Mountain state of Ver- 
mont to work in the factories at Amoskeag 
Falls. Yarn was then spun by hand and its 
neat skeins were the common currency of 
trade. The operatives were paid with it, 
the grocer received it for his goods, the 
landlord for his rent, the promotors of the 
industry got it as their remuneration for 
their services, and even the grizzled old 
stager, Robbins, who was a familiar figure 
in those days and scenes, took it in payment 
for fare, finding easy disposal of it as soon 
as he passed beyond the radius of its manu- 
facture. So yarn was legal tender every- 
where and no one was the poorer for it. 

President Andrew Jackson, the Hero 
of New Orleans, and at the height of his 
glory, at the time, was the first President 
of the United States to come within the 
territory of the present city of Manches- 
ter. Stopping at the Amoskeag Tavern or 
Inn as it was called in those days, he in- 
spected the Bell Mill, and was very much 
pleased with the evidence of its prosperity. 
This event occurred on June 28, 1833, 
when the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany was only two years old as an incorpo- 
rated body. He came to Amoskeag village 
from the town of Londonderry, stopping 
over night at the Bell Tavern, afterwards 
renamed in his honor as Jackson Hall. 
The President traveled in a very beautiful 
carriage, drawn by four milk-white horses, 
driven by his negro coachman, dark enough 
to contrast in a high degree with the snow 
white appearance of the team. Following 
the old road from Londonderry to Amos- 
keag Falls, he passed through what is now 
the heart of the city, but which, at that 
time, was little more than the heart of a 
wilderness. 

Crossing the Merrimack River by 
Amoskeag Bridge, since renamed the Mc- 
Gregor Bridge, and which, at that time, 
had but recently undergone repairs, he 
reached the factory village at the west side 
of the Falls before noon. After having a 





good dinner at the Inn, he was ready to 
make his inspection of the cotton factory, 
something which he did everywhere he 
went, as he was very much interested in the 
growth and development of the cotton in- 
dustry in the United States. 

About the time that manufacturing was 
begun in earnest at Amoskeag village, the 
nearest postoffice in the town was situated 
at Goffstown Center, a place quite incon- 
venient both on account of distance and 
direction. About 1828, therefore, an office 
was established in Amoskeag village, in a 
building then owned by the manufactur- 
ing corporation which preceded the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company, and which 
was used at a later date as a shoeshop. 
Samuel Kimball was the first postmaster, 
being succeeded in the year 1830 by Dr. 
Oliver Dean, the agent of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, who was fol- 
lowed, in the year 1835, by one Richard 
Kimball. Mr. Kimball held the place un- 
til his death in the fall of 1837, when W. 
H. Kimball occupied the position for the 
space of one year. In the year 1840, the 
office was removed from the shop to the 
Tavern, and the Tavern keeper, Hugh 
Moore, became the Postmaster. At a still 
later date, it was again moved back to the 
shop where there was then located a store 
of which John Ellison and Darwin J. Dan- 
iels had become proprietors and the latter 
succeeded Mr. Moore in the position in the 
year 1845. In 1848 and 1849, A. B. 
Smith was Postmaster. 

The late Miss Eleanor Gamble said a 
few years ago that “the district of Amos- 
keag village has not changed a great deal. 
In fact the old settlement looks about the 
same as it did when I was a little girl. I 
well remember the formation of a military 
company in Amoskeag village, when all 
the girls appeared in white dresses at the 
presentation of a handsome flag to its cap- 
tain, Daniel Farmer. The event took 
place in the vicinity of the present site of 
the Cygnet Boat Club House, and it was 
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one of the most memorable events in the 
history of the district. 

“When the first railroad train was run 
through this city myself and a number of 
other young girls used to run to the fences 
beside the track and look on with amaze- 
ment at the train as it passed. It was in- 
deed a novelty, but the trains of those days 
were, of course, not so well equipped as 
they are now, and they did not make such 
rapid time.” 

At the time of the building of the old 
cotton mill at Amoskeag Falls, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1804, one of the most singular 
storms began that ever visited New Eng- 
land. On Tuesday morning, the 9th, the 
temperature fell about forty degrees, and 
a storm of wind and rain, followed by snow, 
and accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
set in, lasting until 
Wednesday afternoon, 
the snow continuing to 
fall until Thursday 
morning. Over two 
feet of snow fell at 
Amoskeag village, and 
it was swept into very 
bad drifts by the tre- 
mendous wind. The 
roads were all blocked 
and all business travel 
was suspended. ‘The 
temperature rose on 
Friday morning as 
quickly as it had fal- 
len on Tuesday, and the snow, melting 
swiftly away, disappeared quicker than 
it had come. The volume of water in the 
river, high at the outset, was increased to 
uncommon proportions. 

The appearance of the river, swollen by 
the flood, and its banks quickly strewn by 
the debris brought from upstream, was a 
warning to Benjamin Pritchard, who came 
to the Falls about this time, to select a site 
for his mill high enough to escape the 
floods. Again, a spring freshet in 1826, 
beginning with a warm rain on Friday 
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evening, March 24th, and lasting about 
twelve hours, transformed the river into a 
swollen torrent and, for a time, seriously 
threatened to submerge the Island Mill 
which had then been recently constructed. 

The spring of the year 1839 witnessed 
the most disastrous freshet that had been 
known at Amoskeag village to this date. 
The river rose so high that the water flowed 
over the island, and the people then living 
there had to take refuge in the upper story 
of the boarding house which stood on the 
highest point of land. The dye house was 
submerged and the water was made as blue 
as indigo. For at least twenty-four hours, 
everybody expected the buildings would 
all be swept away and there was fear and 
trembling in the many groups of anxious 
watchers of the scene. 

All but the string- 
ers of the bridge by 
which the island was 
reached was washed 
away and the friends 
of those on the island 
were powerless to lend 
them any assistance 
until the storm should 
abate. It was three 
days before the people 
upon the island could 
reach the mainland. 
The bridge was soon 
repaired and did ser- 
vice for about twenty 
years, when it became impassable and its 
timbers fell into the stream and were car- 
ried away on the night of February 17, 
1861. 

As the years passed on, the industry of 
Amoskeag village more and more dropped 
away in favor of the new location on the 
east bank of the river and the vicinity of 
the new mills which had been erected by 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
and Amoskeag village became just a small 
suburb of the busy and hustling manufac- 
turing city across the river. 
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The Top 


by Deborah Whitaker 


Mrs. Whitaker was recently awarded the Country Home 
prize for her feature article on the Governor’s Ball. Her 
home is in Mason, New Hampshire. 


* PRESERVATION OF GHOSTS in 
their natural habitats has never been a 
plank in my platform of life. Since birth 
I have gone to bed in the dark—no door 
open a crack, no night light faintly flicker- 
ing. I can walk past dark cemeteries 
without scurrying. I have never looked 
under a bed, or sprung at a cupboard door 
to startle the possible spooky occupant. 
Rain on the roof is rain on the roof, not 
mysterious fingers tapping. A scraping on 
the window is immediately catalogued in 
my healthy brain as a branch of that ever- 
green tree just outside. A sudden cool 
breath is a door blown open somewhere, 
and I take it upon myself to shut it. How- 
ever, I do hate spiders. That makes me 
human. 

Then I married a seventh generation 
Yankee, and we came to live in the old 
farm house that had sheltered the Searles 
heirs and assigns for two centuries. It was 
a beautiful sprawly old house of twenty 





rooms with all the charm of the unex- 
pected. There were in all, eight outside 
doors, twelve stairways and five chimneys. 
If the space given over to stairs and chim- 
neys had all been collected in the center of 
the house, a modern seven room bunga- 
low could easily have been swallowed by 
the Searles ancestral home. 

However, seven doors, eleven stairways 
and four chimneys are of no importance 
in this story. The center doorway, the 
crooked front stairs, and the main chimney 
around which the stairs fit in awkward 
upward flight, are the setting which I will 
try to make you see. 

There are six fireplaces from the main 
chimney, and in the cobwebby cellar I 
have paced its base—eighteen feet on each 
side. Its architecture was such that for 
fifteen feet it rose solid its full eighteen 
feet square, then it tapered off quite sud- 
denly, by little steps and shelves, so that in 
the attic it was only six feet square. The 
bedrooms had small fireplaces, especially 
in comparison with the huge nine foot 
kitchen fireplace with its baking and smok- 
ing ovens on either side. 

The front hall was little more than an 
entry. I suppose in the old days the back 
doors were the proper places of traffic; in 
fact, they must have been, for seven side 
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and rear doors were hardly ornamental. 
The hall was the length of the chimney 
and the stairs accommodated themselves 
to its bulk—three steep steps, then a left 
turn, five steps of varying height, another 
sharp right angle and three more suicidal 
steps—then a narrow hall with two master 
bedrooms at either side. 

When we first came to live in this huge 
old place it needed many repairs and the 
wall paper was one of the first things we 
attended to. The front hall had long been 
neglected and when we got that far the 
workmen papered right over the little low 
understair cupboard, just as the preceding 
workmen had done so many years ago. 
But a cold New England winter jaggedly 
snapped the paper along the edges of the 
little door. When I discovered the dam- 
age, I took a sharp knife and cut the paper 
cleanly, thinking it better to have a straight 
edge than a crackled one. 

Upon opening the cupboard door I 
found cobwebs, a thick carpet of dust and 
piles of wood shavings that certain little 
wood insects are always at work upon. 
The chimney sloped back, and it occurred 
to me, that if it were not for all the sharp 
pointed hand forged spikes which pro- 
truded at odd places, one could almost 
climb to the attic. I searched the place 
carefully with a flashlight for old things 
that might have been hidden there (we 
had just found a lace edged tray in a 
bricked up fireplace) but aside from a 
really splendid collection of hand forged 
nails and spikes—there was nothing. 
When I had finished with the cleaning of 
it, there wasn’t a hiding place for spiders. 
(Hateful things.) I closed the little door 
and fastened it by turning the wooden 
button, relieved that there was a good job 
done. 

When I told my husband’s mother of 
my activities she pursed her lips in her 
quiet way and said that she guessed that 
was the first cleaning that cupboard had 
had in three generations. Knowing the 
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speckless housekeeping of my husband’s 
forbears, this struck me as peculiar, but 
then I remembered that the cupboard had 
been papered over, not only with wall 
paper, but also with strips of gauze which 
were supposed to prevent the papers crack- 
ing. 

About this time I heard of an understair 
cubby hole in an old house in Salem which 
had been used to contain the family lunatic. 
With renewed interest I examined our own 
cubby, but finally decided that its thin pine 
boards had contained nothing worse than 
the boots of the Searles’ ancestors, and that 
one of our fire extinguishers would just fit 
there. But I never did get around to put- 
ting itthere. Things happened. 

I was washing the breakfast dishes, 
when I heard a child laughing. 

“Judy—Oh Judy. Come seek!” Now 
my name isn’t Judy, and I was pleasantly 
surprised, and a bit startled, as there were 
no children around that I knew of. 

The sound of playing and a smug little 
chuckle came from the hallway. Drying 
my hands, I walked quickly through the 
dining room, and living room to the hall. 
The little cubby hole door was open just a 
crack. Automatically, I started to close 
it when that little giggle came from be- 
hind the door. I opened it. There was a 
child about three and a half years old. She 
had on a finely checked blue and white 
woolsey dress and little high buttoned 
boots. Her stockings were gray black. 
Her light brown hair was cut in that pe- 
culiar fashion that makes us think of a 
bowl, and her eyes were china blue and she 
was very fair. 

“Hullo,” I said. She—and then it 
dawned upon me that she was a He, and 
in a dress, of all things. 

“Where did you come from?” He 
grasped his elbows and writhed in shyness. 

“Does Mother know you’re here?” 
Again that silent, friendly squirming. 

I moved a bit, and a shaft of early sun- 
light came through one of the long narrow 

















windows that framed the doorway, and I 
saw a peculiar thing. It was an active wood 
borer industriously building his little pile. 
I could see it through the child’s little boot. 
I could see a knot hole through the blue 
checked dress. And then—lI couldn’t see 
the boot nor the dress nor the china blue 
eyes. He was gone. 

I peered into the cubby hole. Nothing. 
I sat down on the bottom step and waited. 
Nothing happened. I didn’t feel faint or 
bewildered or scared. However, it was 
very nice to sit on the step. 

Such a nice little ghostie. He played 
in the hall almost every sunny morning and 
once in a great while in the afternoon, I’d 
find the cubby door open. If you must have 
a ghost about the house, do try to arrange 
to have a cunning little one who chuckles 
gaily at his play. 

I did want to give him a pair of pants. 
The little homespun blue and white 
checked dress was all very well in his day, 
but this is the twentieth century, and it did 
seem as though we should keep our ghosts 
up to date, even the little ones. 

I didn’t tell anyone of my tiny visitor, 
for fear of being myself thought a fit sub- 
ject for the loony cage. He never came 
out when there was company, but early in 
the morning—he’d shout for Judy to come 
seek, and sometimes I’d think to him (I 
didn’t have to talk), “I’m busy,” and he’d 
call back, “Please Judy, just this oncet.” 
He even talked like a little old farmer. 

If I went into the hall, he’d shyly back 
into his cubby hole, and fade. But when I 
took my sewing into the living room near 
the open door, he’d play happily in the hall 
at games of his own inventing. He mixed 
a johnny cake, and pretended to slip it into 
the baking oven with a pie shovel. He 
drove his team with such a “Gee-Haw- 
Whoa, shush c’mere” sternness that I asked 
if all the shouting was necessary. 

“Why Judy, these is oxes,” he exclaimed 
in amused tolerance. 


“Do they have names Tommy?” word- 
lessly I queried. 

“The nigh one’s Bo, an’ the off one’s 
Butter. Gee. Gee!” 

I bought him marbles. They scurried 
madly around the hall floor accompanied 
by healthy shouts of laughter. He had a 
terrible time with the new musical top. 
It just was beyond his era, but when I left 
an old one that I found in the attic near 
the cubby door, he pounced on it with gusty 
cries of “Judy, Judy, where did you find 
it? I losted it the day the pastor tea’d 
here—” and he went on to mutter some- 
thing about being a sorry boy for ever blam- 
ing the parson for the disappearance of his 
favorite top. 

[ always had to pick up the six marbles 
after his play time, but the top vanished 
with him. At least I never could find it, 
and he often played with it, for I could 
hear it spin against the walls in its last 
awkward reelings. 

This went on for nearly a year, and then 
one very rainy afternoon in the fall, New 
England had an earthquake. I was read- 
ing by the warmth of the library fire when 
there was such a shaking and quaking that 
it made me think the foundations of the 
house had slipped because of the near 
cloudburst. The water in the goldfish 
bowl on the library table slopped for some 
seconds after the jar was felt. It was not 
until the next afternoon when the postman 
arrived with the daily papers that we knew 
we had experienced an earthquake. It was 
not supposed to have reached this far west 
from the coast, but we had the evidence of 
the goldfish bowl—and other evidence. 

The morning after the rain was brightly 
sunny. Just the kind of a morning for my 
little visitor. But the silence was oppres- 
sive. Something warned me of another 
and far different experience. With reluct- 
ant feet I went to the hall. The cubby door 
was open, but no little blue eyed man to 
eye me shyly. 


I didn’t want to look. My hand 
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searched for the newel post for support. 
I leaned forward. And fainted. 

When consciousness returned my hus- 
band’s mother was fanning me, and his 
father was helping him with the little par- 
cel of dusty bones that lay on the cupboard 
floor. A dusty little frock of fine blue and 
white homespun was in a heap with two 
little brown leather buttoned boots, sewed 
by hand in their quaint shape. And Tom- 
my’s cherished top. 

I began to cry. They thought me hys- 
terical, and I thought them callous. But 
as it turned out, we each had our confes- 
sions to make. They had known all the 
time about the little ghostie and they 
thought it better not to tell me because I 
might be nervous or think them queer. 
They had never seen him but they had 
heard him chuckling and talking to him- 
self, and the generations before them had 
been afraid of the front hall. That ex- 
plained the seven side and back doors and 
all the stairways. To get around conven- 


iently in the big twenty room house with- 
out passing through the front hall had 
taken considerable planning. 

The story was told that little Tommy 
Searles, whose older sister was Judy, had 
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been stolen by the gypsies over a hundred 
years ago—that they must have killed him 
for his ghost haunted the front hall. There 
was quite a legend of how his mother had 
warned him to stay in the house until the 
gypsy caravan had passed, but that Tommy 
had disobeyed, and the gypsies had taken 
him, and something like that was what 
would happen to all bad boys and girls 
who disobeyed their parents. 

In the light of what we had now ex- 
perienced, we could explain the child’s 
death. He had obeyed his mother. He 
had crept into the cubby hole to hide from 
the gypsies and had then been attracted by 
the almost natural steps of the chimney, 
and boy-like, had started to climb. He 
climbed too high, lost his footing in the 
dark, fell and pierced his skull on one of 
the sharp spikes and his lifeless little body 
had dropped to the shelf that the chimney 
made as it grew narrower. There it had 
rested uneasily these hundred years, until 
the phenomenon of a New England earth- 
quake had absolved the gypsies of blame. 

Yes, this explains the little pile of bones, 
but who can explain my happy acquaint- 
ance with little Tommy Searles, who never 
again has spun his top in our front hall. 
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by Gordon F. Tolman 


Mr. Tolman lives all year in Chesham, N. H. In true 
Yankee fashion he is now building his own house in the 
fields his forefathers tilled. 


ie A “NaTIVE.” To certain city 
people I am one of those curious strangers 
who do not go to the country for fishing, 
hunting, or any summer sport, but actually 
live there through all the year; seedtime 
and harvest, the enchanting promise of 
April, the hot fulfillment of August, the 
blazing glory of October, and the cold 
white loneliness of January. I am here 
when the city visitor comes and stay on 
after he leaves. Occasionally, one of these 
visitors from the city, who is of a more 
speculative and curious turn of mind than 
his fellows, will stop to wonder a bit about 
the kind of a life I lead when he is not 
here to observe. I can tell it by the ques- 
tions he asks, such as, “Isn’t it lonesome 
to stay here all the year?” or, “What do 
you do in the winter?” and so on. And, 
in my turn, I sometimes speculate (when 
more important matters are lacking for 
the moment) about these increasing 
throngs of people from cities far and near 
who come each summer to this rocky and 
wooded ridge between the Merrimac and 
the Connecticut. 

They come like the swallows that wing 
down suddenly out of the blue, when the 
grass is big enough to ripple across the 
meadows and growing corn whispers 
through the stillest night. And they go 
as suddenly as they came, after the swal- 
lows, but not waiting with the robins to 
see the hills flame out in red and brown and 
yellow at the touch of frost. Are they 
driven, like the migratory birds, by some 
deep and age-old longing which they feel 
and must obey but can never fully under- 
stand? It may be so. 

Certainly they follow an old custom, 
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(although not one in ten of them knows 
it) an annual migration of men that was 
going on for untold summers before Eng- 
lishmen set foot on Plymouth Rock. For, 
just as the city men of today are wont to 
huddle all winter in crowded, lowland 
cities, so the Indians were prone to pitch 
their winter wigwams close together down 
by the rivers and the sea where storms were 
less severe and sufficiency of game more 
certain. But, in the summer, after snow- 
shoes were put away and the patches of 
corn were reaching up toward a man’s 
knees, the young braves rolled their few 
necessities in scanty blankets and took the 
trail up to these same heights, here to loaf 
or hunt or fight as the spirit moved and the 
exigencies of the moment demanded. And, 
mark this reversal of the modern order; 
it was the braves who came and the squaws 
who stayed behind to tend the growing 
corn. This, of course, was in the long 
ago, in the good old days which may not 
come again this side of the Happy Hunt- 
ing grounds. 

The Indians are gone. The last of the 
Mohicans has followed his fathers to the 
end of the Western Trail long since. We 
cannot hope to gain from them any clue 
as to how this great migration started any 
more than we can learn from personal ex- 
perience whether the warwhoop of painted 
braves held one-half the sickening terror 
of the fierce squeal of an auto horn sud- 
denly upon one’s heels in a country road. 
We can only assure ourselves from the 
evidence of arrowheads and grave mounds 
and early records that Indians actually did 
make yearly pilgrimages to this locality at 
the same time of year and often over the 
same trail which city folks use today. 

And we know the motive that led the 
Englishmen and Scotch-Irish folk who 
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came here in the late seventeen hundreds 
and drove the Indians out. They came for 
land, not for sport, but to clear land, build 
homes, and raise families. By the turn of 
the century they were in full possession 
with a criss-cross of stone walls already 
well begun and the forest reduced to com- 
paratively small areas of inaccessible val- 
leys and hillsides too steep for the plough; 
reduced so much, in fact, that older men 
shortly began to say, “Our timber is almost 
gone. If this keeps on our children won’t 
have enough to keep their buildings in re- 
pair.” And that long before the paper 
mills had shown their insatiable appetite 
for pulp. 

Low frame houses were everywhere, 
full of growing girls and boys, far too 
many in most cases ever to get clothes and 
bread for new families from the little hill- 
side farm of rocky land their father had 
tilled. And so the young men began to 
build mills and factories wherever a stream 
held power to turn a wheel. And it seemed 
that the final, permanent stage of this New 
England civilization had set in. 

It is probable, however, that the very 
peak of that age came some fifty years 
later, at about the time of Daniel Web- 
ster’s prime. We have the story of his 
visit to Keene from old men who, as boys, 
rode with their elders to hear him speak. 
Long lines of horsemen, carriages, and ox 
teams poured down from the hills on 
every road, and in town a “sea of faces” 
flooded around the wooden platform on 
which the great man stood; a platform 
crowded with local friends and support- 
ers, men of standing and substance, too 
much substance as it shortly appeared when 
the platform began to crack and threatened 
to throw its load of great men tumbling on 
the ground. Whereupon, the crowd mil- 
led around with some danger to women and 
children and Daniel showed his mettle. 
Raising one hand for attention, he an- 
nounced in a voice of thunder, “If the 


Whig platform falls, I shall fall with it!” 
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It is interesting to note that of the thou- 
sands who roared back their approval then 
but few, indeed, had come from more than 
twenty miles away. It was a local, homo- 
geneous group of New Hampshire people. 

And perhaps none of them foresaw the 
coming change. They thought of the 
farms they had cleared; the schools and 
churches and mills and factories they had 
built as a part of an enduring order of 
things. And why not? Life had gone 
on in Old England for hundreds, thou- 
sands, of years with but slow changes to 
affect the common people. Why should 
it be different in New England once the 
land was cleared and the new civilization 
firmly planted? 

But something had happened, a proph- 
ecy of change that passed unnoticed. 
For one day young John Allen and his 
bride went away. Great-great-Uncle John 
he is to some of us today; reckless young 
John he was then. I can glimpse from 
my window now the hilltop that he left 
and revisualize the scene. 

A farmyard thronged with people stand- 
ing about a covered wagon drawn up at 
the door, leather-booted farmers in blue 
shirts and brown smocks, women in trail- 
ing skirts, eager-eyed boys, laughing girls. 
Now the oxen come from the barn and 
skilled hands yoke them up. Then a 
rustle and a rush, everyone surging to the 
big front door. Here comes the bride! 
Here comes the groom! ‘There is much 
laughter and pointed jibes, and a barrier 
of friendly foes that John must breast aside 
before he can pick up his bride bodily and 
carry her into the wagon. 

“That’s right, lad, over the doorstep 
with her!” 

Now he is beside the oxen with whip in 
hand and would start but that an old man 
inquires with feigned anxiety in his Scot- 
tish tones, “Ya ha’ flour, John, but can the 
lassie cook? Best take some cider too!” 
Now they are really off with calls and 
laughter ringing after them until they are 
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down around the bend and out of sight. 
But there are tears in Aunt Mary’s eyes. 
For the young couple are going to the Far 
West and may never come back again. 
They are going to a far off valley in New 
York and will be weeks and months on the 
way. 

Months later a long letter came back 
from John and his bride, a letter relayed by 
pioneer horseman and stagecoach post. 
And it was filled with stories of plentiful 
game, abounding fish, and of great level 
fields where one could plough for a mile 
straight away without his plough point 
once touching a rock. No wonder that 
young men began to look at the stone walls 
of New England with a new distaste, or 
that they followed John Allen by scores 
and hundreds and thousands, draining New 
England’s population to a mere fraction 
of its former strength, leaving older folks 
to live for awhile alone in silent houses, 
houses doomed to go unshingled until the 
once staunch rafters weakened and dropped 
down into mouldering cellars. 

And the woods came back, covering 
ploughed fields, hiding stone walls, re- 
claiming the very spots that had once been 
homes. The boards, in the house I write 
in, grew in a pasture that was cleared in 
Webster’s day, and the house itself stands 
on an old foundation of great rocks undis- 
turbed by frost or weather, but unsettled 
and tilted by the swelling roots of a gigan- 
tic birch that had grown beside the hearth- 
stone after the old house fell. 

The numbers of the young men that 
stayed behind grew less each year for when 
the Weet was filled, great cities grew up 
and ‘called and would not be denied. And 
it seemed that whole great sections must 


go back to the utter wilderness that Indians 


knew. Churches, once crowded, became 
almost empty, district schools were closed, 
towns that had boasted of good citizens by 
the hundred could muster but a scant ten 
or a dozen to sign the roll on town meeting 
day. Whole regions became isolated, cut 








off from the busy firing line of progress, 
and the scene was like that on a battlefield 
where soldiers, facing odds, stand out 
against defeat, the few who are left stead- 
ily taking over the duties of the many who 
have gone and scorning to call for help. 

And then, again, something happened 
and passed unnoticed for the omen that it 
was. Nearly thirty years ago John Thorn- 
ton came here for a day and I fished a 
stream with him, he a young man, and I 
a boy. 

We began down in the quiet lowland 
where water is still and deep. We fol- 
lowed the stream up to a little falls where 
white water boiled down into a black pool 
in the deep woods. And there we found 
beeches and spruce trees girdled by the 
hedgehogs and we pretended that they 
were beavers and that red men might send 
an arrow at us from each ambushed cover 
that we passed. And then we followed 
the stream on and up until it narrowed to 
a tiny trickle winding around the roots of 
spruce trees. And we kept on and on un- 
til we had found the source, a cool spring 
welling out from under a rock in a little 
valley high up on a hill, where mountain 
cranberry vines grew in lush pasture grass. 
And we knew a thrill of discovery akin to 
that known by Columbus or Balboa and 
felt that we had planted a flag of owner- 
ship that was stronger than any guarantee 
by deed. 

Mr. Thornton came for a day, stayed 
for a week, and returned to buy a farm. 
Now his children come with him each year 
with their wives and children. They go 
away again to separated, distant cities 
strung across the continent where each man 
may plunge anew into this great American 
“arena of careers.” But here their hearth- 
stone is and their hearts, too, I think, 
throughout the year. The elder Thorn- 
ton’s latest move is illuminating and holds 
a note of wistfulness for he has bought a 
lot in our little country cemetery. He 
could not be born here but cheerfully in- 
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tends to be buried here, on a hilltop far 
away from ticker tape and traffic lights. 

Thornton, and others like him, have car- 
ried many tales back to the cities, tales of 
rocky heights where the sky is near and the 
world at one’s feet; of deep, clear lakes 
with rocky shores and black woods around. 
They recall the clean smell of wood smoke 
from a bivouac fire when comrades are 
about and the magic of flames curling up 
over old bricks when rain beats on shingled 
roofs and dishes rattle cosily inside. Hear- 
ing such things, men are apt to look at the 
water cooler in the office with a new dis- 
taste and to spend more time than they 
should in sporting goods shops long before 
vacation begins and they are coming back 
here by the hundreds and the thousands. 

I am not thinking now of the transient 
hosts that come here for a day and a night 
or a week and then pack up the Packard 
or the Ford and then move on to Long 
Beach or Coral Gables in the wake of 
fashion. They would as readily follow 
the crowd to Timbuctoo, no doubt, if they 
had the means and it were the accepted 
thing to do. They are the flotsam and 
jetsam, mere frothy bubbles in the tide of 
men. Yet now and then one of them will 
pause in an eddy, find soil to his liking, 
and take root never to be torn loose ex- 
cept by Gabriel’s horn. It is of these last 
I am thinking and of all others who find 
on vacation a complementary part to life 
that city life does not afford. 

They come each summer and go away 
again over roads and tracks and in the air 
more swiftly than a V of wild geese flying 
southward when November frosts are keen. 
They come when they can and go when 
they must for babies are as hungry as ever 
and wives not satisfied with the things that 
pleased John Allen’s bride. They swarm 
into deserted towns and some of them get 
registered as voters and come back in 
March when they can, for surely it is a 
different thing to stand up for a cause in 
town meeting than it ever was or will be 
to wait in line for a chance to put down 
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your X in a stuffy city ballot box, guessing 
perhaps at the least of two evils. 

They bring much to this half-deserted 
region and they come in the nick of 
time like reinforcements swarming into 
the shallow trenches of a lost battalion. 
Already they outnumber the old guard and 
the long line still pours in. 

And what do they take back with them 
besides a keen appetite and a coat of tan? 
A few vacation memories? Something to 
talk about next winter? It may be only 
that and nothing more, and it may be that 
here and there a man grubbing in cellar 
holes for Stoddard glass has learned to 
know an old tradition when he sees it— 
a grey old tradition but sparkling (if one 
looks carefully) with gems of individual- 
ity and bound together with the flint of 
courage of a sort that is the most important 
weapon of any pioneer. It is not a tradi- 
tion of the cities where men grow arro- 
gant in times of plenty but in famine make 
haste to humble themselves before Caesar 
and pray for corn. It is often counted a 
homely thing these days and sadly out of 
date, too narrow and cramping for a mod- 
ern to wear. But it may yet have some 
value for men who march on the last fron- 
tier. 

For the old frontiers are gone. The 
Pacific has been reached and crossed and 
Byrd has flown over two poles. The 
frontier we face today is wider and more 
terrifying than men dreamed about before. 
It is the horizon of thought receding be- 
fore the steps of science, a view of the 
heavens and earth and of the men upon 
the earth so new and startling that little 
men grow faint and sick and write long 
books filled with despair. 

Perhaps the old tradition has yet some 
part to play; it may be that something 
fresh and valuable will come of it here on 
granite hills where the old order is chang- 
ing to the new. But I have no prophet’s 
mantle. It is only that I like to pause 
sometimes and think about the birds and 
men that come and go. 
































Mr. Coffin, originator of “*Triangle,” real contract for 
three players, an author of various books on bridge, is an Asso- 
iate Director of the Deal Club in Boston 


_—— YANKEE Bripce through- 
out New Hampshire is played in all forms 
such as Whist and its derivatives, Bid 
Whist, Military Whist, Auction Bridge 
and Contract, the parent game of Whist 
still has the largest following. In cities 
and towns of any appreciable size regular 
weekly Whist games are featured in pub- 
lic halls, and small towns of 500 to 1000 
inhabitants rarely fail to draw a crowd of 
thirty to one hundred tables on special oc- 
casions. 

In spite of the fact that Whist as we 
know the game was originated in Eng- 
land about 1660, we still play it by early 
English rules nearly three centuries old. 
Against the opposition and prejudice of 





our forebears, Yankee Whist was such a 
fine game that, not only did its popularity 
grow but also about thirty years ago it 
gave birth to Bid Whist, which developed 
through the progressive stages of Bridge, 
Auction Bridge, and finally Contract. The 
bidding feature was a Yankee invention 
added to Whist to give it spice, and the 
idea was quickly adopted in the Old Coun- 
tries. 

Whist was developed from the old Ita- 
lian game of Taro, first played about 1320 
and still popular in some parts of North- 
ern Italy. The game required a special 
pack of 78 cards which contained a fifth 
suit of “Tarocchi,” all symbolic face cards 
and always trumps. The object of the 
game was to win on tricks certain scoring 
cards. When the game came to England, 
the Tarocchi suit was discarded, and the 
four-handed variety of the game shaped 
itself into Whist. 

All forms of Bridge and Whist are 
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based on war and games of war. The 
court cards, the generals of their suits, 
symbolize leadership, while the spot cards 
are the common foot soldiers. In every 
hand are twenty or more potential tricks, 
but the time-space limitations of the rules 
permit only thirteen tricks to materialize. 
Thus in every deal there is a fierce battle 
among the cards themselves for rank and 
rank promotion. 

Military Whist is a Yankee develop- 
ment that further enhances the militaris- 
tic concept of cards. This popular game 
requires colorful paraphernalia that re- 
minds us of the pretty costumes of Euro- 
pean peasantry. The players compete as 
“teams-of-four,” each with its own table 
or “home fort” as it is called where the 
members of the team assemble before play 
starts each round. Over each fort is hung 
a brilliant array of quiltlike streamers or 
“flags,” one of which is slid from one end 
of the cord on which it is hung to the 
other whenever a “flag is captured.” 

Suppose we play ina game. When the 
referee blows his whistle, two members of 
our team-of-four, following printed di- 
rections placed on each table, go out to 
do battle against another fort, while the 
other half of our team remains in the home 
fort for its defence against the invaders 
from the other fort. To win a flag, a pair 
must win at a hand of Whist the odd trick 
or seven tricks in all. As soon as either 
side wins the odd trick, the skirmish is 
over and the rest of the hand is immedi- 
ately abandoned. Suppose our teammates 
win their first engagement. When they 
report to the home fort they chalk up one 
flag to their credit by sliding a streamer to 
the scoring end of the supporting cord, 
much in the same fashion as a pool player 
pushes the overhead counters from one end 
of their guide wire to the other. Should 
the other half of our team be successful in 
repelling the enemy attack against our 
home fort, we score another flag. The 
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end of the evening finds the winning team- 
of-four with the greatest collection of flags 
to its credit. 


CUMBERLAND’S HAND OF WHIST 

One of the most famous historical 
Whist hands came from our English an- 
cestors about 100 years ago, and it is said 
to have set back the Duke of Cumberland 
the tidy little sum of 20,000 pounds. It 
was the most unfortunate stroke of bad 
luck that ever befell any card player, pro- 
bably because the indiscreet Duke was in 
fast company. He picked up: S—A K Q, 
H—A K Q J, D—A K, C—K J 9 7. 

The two of clubs was turned the trump 
by the player on the Duke’s right, and 
with this powerful holding the Duke 
properly led his fourth best trump in order 
to clear out trumps and to protect the high 
cards of his plain suits. As the story goes, 
one of the onlookers wagered the Duke 
that he could not win the odd trick, and, 
of course, the bet was quickly taken. And, 
believe it or not, the Duke did not win a 
single trick! Here is the complete hand: 

NORTH 


S—J 109876 
H—10 98 76 


D—Q J 
C—none 
WEST EAST 
S—none S—5 432 
H—none H—S 4 3 2 
D—1098765432 D—none 
C—A Q 10 8 C—6 5432 
SOUTH 

S—A K Q 

H—A K Q J 

D—A K 

C—K J 97 


After the opening lead, good card read- 
ing and proper play by East, probably 
none less than the famous Deschapelles 
himself, prevented the opponents from 
winning a trick. West won the seven of 
clubs with the eightspot and led a diamond 
which East trumped. East was able to 














count down trumps. As South led his 
tourth best, the seven, and North failed 
to follow suit, South was marked with 
exactly four trumps originally since East 
himself held all the trumps below the 
seven. South had exactly three trumps 
left. East led a trump and West just 
covered South’s play, West led another 
diamond which East trumped dropping 
the queen and ace together. Now East 
knew West held seven good diamonds, and 
led another trump. West, after picking 
up South’s last two trumps, blithely ran his 
diamond tricks creating the greatest havoc 
among the finest array of aces and kings 
that had ever graced the hand of his most 
gracious Grace. 

The modern Yankee version of Contract 
Bridge is equally fantastic. Playing South 
you pick up an all red hand of AKQJ1098 
in hearts and KQJ1098 in diamonds, and 
completely dazzled by this phenomenal 
brilliance of red power you lose no time 
in arriving at a contract of six hearts which 
is doubled. Still benumbed by the ex- 
citement of looking at such splendor you 
redouble, and the fun begins. A high club 
lead accounts for one of your trumps re- 
ducing you to six of them, and a trump lead 
reveals the sad fact that West holding six 
originally, now has as many trumps as you. 
The invisible Factor of Time casts its hate- 
ful shadow on your hand and blights five 
diamond tricks. Regardless of what you 
do, it is impossible to win a single diamond 
trick because you are always one move too 
late. To establish diamonds necessitates 
losing the lead once, and under the wither- 
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ing bombardment of high club leads by 
the enemy your hand collapses hopelessly. 
West held S—none, H—7 6 5 4 3 2, D— 
A, C—A K Q J 10 9, and the other hands 


don’t matter. 


NEW ENGLAND BRIDGE 

Today New England is prominent in 
the world of expert bridge. The Ameri- 
can Whist League which holds its national 
congresses annually in different parts of 
the United States met in Hanover two 
years ago for its 43rd reunion. This fine 
old non-profit association was the original 
organization to sponsor and to hold Dupli- 
cate Whist tournaments in the United 
States. Of course, it adopted the various 
kinds of bridge as they came along. The 
A.W.L. congress held this spring at Sky- 
top, Pa. national championship events in 
Whist, Auction, Contract, and for the first 
time in history it inaugurated Contract 
Whist, that is, the newest kind of Contract 
Bridge with no exposed dummy. 

Over the weekend of May 25 this 
spring the writer held the first annual 
Northern New England Championship at 
Fitzwilliam, which two Brattleboro ladies, 
Mrs. R. W. Daley and Mrs. Frank E. 
Barber, won. Among the New Hamp- 
shire players to place well up were Mrs. 
Edith Morrill and Mrs. Philip C. Lock- 
wood, both of Manchester, and Professor 
James T. Richardson of Dartmouth Col- 
lege partnered with Arthur Fairfield, pro- 
prietor of the Hanover Inn, both ex-presi- 
dents of the American Whist League. 


Mr. Clymer, Robert Frost's official bibliographer, runs 
the Mayfair Farm in Nelson. The verses quoted herein 
from “Robert Frost: Collected Poems”? have been used with 
the kind permission of Henry Holt & Company, New York. 


= Frost, like all poets, and, in 
fact, all artists, has been accused of many 
things which he never intended in his writ- 
ing, and in the twentieth-century search for 
stark realism he has remained unknown to 
the many for whom realism has come to 
mean only starkness. 
Too large a part 
of our recent writ- 
ing has combined 
sordidness, horror, 
sex and suffering 
with gigantic but 
unavailing struggle 
against unconquer- 
able elements. 

In Frost’s writ- 
ing we find, on the 
contrary, a calm- 
ness and a quietness 
which, while rec- 
ognizing the strug- 
gle, leaves one with 
a feeling of repose. 

Out of the combat comes love of nature, 
peace, acceptance of the world as it is, 
and beauty of everyday things. He never 
“blazes with immortal fire,” his dealing 
with nature never flashes into triumphant 
rapture or melancholy remorse. He is 
never forced to argue or deride. Compli- 
cated moral and social problems are not 
his business. He goes straight back to 
nature for his material and strips speech 
as well as subject of any false heightening 
or unnatural adornment. His shorter ly- 
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rics are, indeed, masterpieces of under- 
statement, of simplicity and straight-for- 
wardness. 
“Nature’s first green is gold, 

Her hardest hue to hold. 

Her early leaf’s a flower; 

But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 

So Eden sank to grief, 


So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay.” 


Here is no sacri- 
fice of power. Sad- 
ness and beauty are 
combined to a rare 
degree. It is not 
melancholy, it is not 
tragic; there is no 
gigantic struggle, no 
pounding of hearts, 
tearing of hair, or 
gnashing of teeth. 
The thing is real in 
essence and true in 
tone. Moreover, its 
technical adroitness 
is beyond reproach. 
Its skillful use of 

G both repetition and 
alliteration and the variations in cadence 
and color would have made any of the best 
Elizabethan lyricists proud to have written 
it. 

In his longer poems Frost deals more 
directly with the people he depicts, but 
these pictures, too, he often paints through 
their surroundings: 
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“He came from higher up in the pass 
Where the grist of the new beginning brooks 
Is blocks split off from the mountain mass— 
And hopeless grist enough it looks 
Ever to grind to soil for grass.” 
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Always one finds lucidity and emotional 
depth without shouting or decanting, “the 
depth and not the tumult of the soul.” He 
accepts things as they are for what they 
are: 


“Now let the night be dark for all of me. 
Let the night be too dark for me to see 
Into the future. Let what will be be.” 


Even in his lightest seeming lyrics we 
have the same note over and over again, 
and this is the true note of the people of 
whom he writes; unconcern with things 
that don’t concern them, unconcern with 
the rest of the world: 


“There’s a patch of old snow im a corner 

That I should have guessed 

Was a blow-away paper the rain 
Had brought to rest. 

It is speckled with grime as if 
Small print overspread it, 

The news of a day I’ve forgotten— 
If I ever read it.” 


Again and again and again we find the 
same thing, always differently put, always 
beautifully written: 


"106 00 MY oes 
... + ‘Better defeat almost, 
If seen clear 
Than life’s victories of doubt 
That need endless talk talk 
To make them out.” 


One can hardly ever get away from the 
note of sadness, but this is never intruded. 
It is there because it is there and we must 
“Jet what will be be.” Occasionally it is 
almost gone for a moment, but only be- 
cause something has passed before our eyes: 


“The way @ crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 
Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued.” 


Once in a great while it is gone alto- 
gether: 





“When a friend calls to me from the road 
And slows his horse to a meaning walk, 
I don’t stand still and look around 
On all the hills I haven't hoed, 

And shout from where I am, ‘What is it?” 
No, not as there is a time to talk. 

I thrust my hoe in the mellow ground 
Blade-end up and five feet tall, 

And plod: I go up to the stone wall 

For a friendly visit.” 


Even when he deals with the most fun- 
damental emotions of love and hate, he 
manages to maintain his quiet tone and 
sense of proportion: 


“Some say the world will end in fire 
Some say in ice. 
From what Pve tasted of desire 
I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 
I think I know enough of hate 
To say that for destruction ice 
Is also great 
And would suffice.” 


Robert Frost’s revolt has been a very 
quiet one, and for that reason it has not 
been a very obvious one, for revolt in its 
very essence implies noise and tumult. But 
it has been a revolt nevertheless, for we 
have been overburdened with noise and 
confusion; the world has been too much 
with us, and our art has become artifice, 
our realities have become conventions, and 
our greatest ambition has been for novelty 
at any price. Frost’s revolt has been a 
classical revolt, an attempt to return from 
fashions to facts and from experiment to 
expression; its aim has been to recover the 
freshness of the permanent. And yet, for 
the most part, he is apparently unaware 
himself that he is revolting. His poetry 
flows so easily, so quietly, and so naturally, 
that it seems impossible that it could be 
guided by any conscious attempt to gainsay 
the age. He wants nothing more than to 
be allowed to be himself, and it is only 
in very rare instances that he shows any 
concern with what others are doing. Once, 
for instance, he refers directly to our edu- 
cational processes: 
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“He showed me that the lines of a good helve 
Were native to the grain before the knife 
Expressed them, and its curves no false curves 
Put on it from without. And there its strength 

lay 
For the hard work.” 


and again 


“The only decent tree had been to mill 
And educated into boards...” 


and in his longest poem he gives his views 
quite fully on the present day trend of li- 
terature: 


“Flow are we to write 
The Russian novel in America 
As long as life goes so unterribly? 
* * * * 


We get what little misery we can 

Out of not having cause for misery. 

It makes the guild of novel writers sick 

To be expected to be Dostoievskis 

On nothing worse than too much luck and 


comfort. 
‘i - +s 


I'd hate to be a runaway from nature. 

And neither would I choose to be a puke 

Who cares not what he does in company, 

And, when he can’t do anything, falls back 

On words, and tries his worst to make words 
speak 

Louder than actions, and sometimes achieves it. 

It seems to be a narrow choice the age insists on. 

How about being a good Greek, for instance? 

That course, they tell me, isn’t offered this 
year.” 


The legend of Antaeus, who was also 
a good Greek, is perhaps particularly apt 
at this point. Antaeus, the Earth Giant, 
so the legend goes, was wrestling with 
Hercules, who, being the son of Apollo, 
was much the stronger. But, whereas the 
strength of Hercules was the greater, 
nevertheless, he seemed to tire, while the 
strength of his opponent was continuously 
and miraculously restored. At length, 
Hercules, after putting a good deal of 
thought on the matter, discovered that 
whenever the Giant touched the Earth 
with his feet, he at once acquired new 
strength and vitality. Whereupon the son 
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of Apollo decided that if he could keep 
his adversary from touching the ground at 
all, he might eventually tire him out and 
become victorious. 

The Antaeus of literature, however, 
has proved to be a very heavy giant to 
hold off the ground indefinitely and while 
Hercules has been striving to support him 
all this time, the giant has been able to 
conserve his strength most admirably. 
Moreover, the rules of wrestling, if I 
am not mistaken, require a considerable 
amount of contact with Mother Earth be- 
fore a satisfactory decision can be rendered. 
Certain it is, at any rate, that through the 
ages, there have been recurrent swings of 
interest from nature to fashion and back 
again; always back again. It is also to be 
noted that from one swing to the next, 
fashion changes to fit the times, but na- 
ture is fundamentally always the same. 

At present there seems to be a swing 
back to the soil, back to simplicity of both 
style and subject, back to the basic essen- 
tials. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
bulk of Frost’s best work appeared when 
most people were least ready for it. Be- 
tween 1915 and 1929 literature was in the 
throes of a revolution such as it had never 
experienced in all of its life before and 
although Frost’s classical revolt drew the 
attention of those who cared and won for 
him two Pulitzer prizes and a large num- 
ber of honorary degrees, the larger part of 
the reading public was neither poetry 
minded or particularly interested in art 
which did not deal with social or moral 
problems or with new forms and new ideas. 
Frost wrote for nineteen years before his 
first book was published in 1913, and in 
the succeeding twenty-two years only five 
separate and distinct volumes have come 
from his pen. Whether posterity as a 
whole will be kinder to him than his own 
generation has been remains to be seen. To 
many he has from the first appeared as one 
of the most significant figures in American 
letters, but certainly the material benefits 
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which have accrued from his poetic career Soccer ++ + at an unearthly height 
have not been mighty, and we can only One luminary clock against the sky 
ponder with mortification his own ironic 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor 
right. 
I have been one acquainted with the night.” 


TWO POEMS... by Charles Cummings 


Seven priests with unkempt beards and wild eyes 
Chant in the windy high place 

Before it starts to snow. 

Seven priests in long threadbare cloaks. 


And their chanting 
Comes faintly, wierdly 
Through the still gray air, 
Sadly, sadly. 


* 


It thunders in the mountains 


And the rain pounds on the old rock 
And thunder booms in the high valleys. 


I will go up to these high places 
Where the wind is cracking down the old trees 
And the rain slips down the rock. 


I will go up to these high lonely places 
To dance wildly in the rain and wind 


To the booming thunder. 


This sketch is the first of a series by Mrs. Rawson to 
appear in Yankee, drawn from her intimate acquaintance 
with Yankee characters and scenes. Mrs. Rawson’s “Auc- 
tion Sale,” and now her “Old House” make her one of 
our outstanding authors. 


0... SaM’L Concorp was lying upon 
his moonlit, four-post bed watching the sil- 
vering rays leave the pieced quilt at the 
foot and creep upward until the post at his 
head was flooded with the unearthly light. 
He even reached out his thin fingers and 
let them lie for a moment in its gleam. 
Strange stuff, moonlight. Strange too, life. 
It would be stranger now with Sarah Ann 
lying up under the pines. His whole body 
was quivering with excitement. This 
should not be, he told himself, when she 
had only that day been carried away and she 
had always been so good. As he watched 
the path of silver caress the high cherry 
head-post, his heart was bursting with the 
joy of being alive, his ears ringing with 
phrases from some glorious moonwrought 
orchestration composed for him alone. 
Old Sam/’1 looked like a holy saint with 
his white hair halo-ing the silver pillow. 
What a day! The morning had dawned 
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cold and clear. Ben, the youngest, had 
been the first to arrive, had indeed left off 
climbing telephone poles to come from the 
nearest town for the funeral. By eight 
o’clock, the married sons had broken the 
drifts to the barn and the married daugh- 
ters had baked and made tidy. The fate- 
ful two o’clock had come and gone, and, 
by five, he had sent them all away, back to 
their farms, grateful, but he had wanted 
to be alone. ‘Seems most as if I ain’t been 
alone since I was raised.”” There had been 
Sarah Ann for so many years. Good Sarah 
Ann! 

The moonlight was climbing up the 
white wall now where no flowered paper 
had ever shone for the intriguing of hu- 
man eye. Sarah Ann believed in no trick- 
ery of heart or soul or house-furnishing. 
The wall was white, let it show its white- 
ness. Sarah Ann it was who had first sug- 
gested their joining the “Purifiers,” that 
non-dancing, non-carding, non-music- 
making group at the Meeting-house. Sam’! 
had finally acquiesced, trying to believe 
that his soul needed such resignation. 
Sarah Ann had been so sure, but then, she 
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had never played the fiddle, did not know 
the companionship of its polished curves 
beneath one’s chin, the stretch of fingers 
for a wild high note of ecstasy. The 
“square” and “contra” dances, the lovely 
Money Musk, even these had not mattered 
to Sam’l like the wrenching loss of his 
fiddle and his mouth-organ. 

What a good lot of children they had 
had, he thought, and how they did worry 
about him now. All day it had been: 

“I got my eye on a good housekeeper 
for you, father.” 

“T believe Aunt Moll would come over 
and stay with you, pa. Ill ask her.” 

“Better have a boy in for the chores. 
Eighty’s good time for layin’ off from 
chores.” 

“You need somebody round the house 
to keep you company, pa. How about a 
good strong Polish girl? Or, say, why 
don’t you sell the old place and come over 
to our farm. We'd treat you good.” 

He had answered all of these thought- 
ful suggestions with a shake of his head. 
Then Ben said: “Pop, I’m comin’ home to 
stay, come Saturday.” 

Sam’! had thought that he could fight 
it out alone, for he was used to loneliness, 
that great loneliness for his music that had 
never left him since Sarah Ann had burned 
his loved fiddle and mouth-organ the day 
after they joined the “Purifiers.” After 
all, to have Ben home would be uncommon 
fine. At seven that evening old Sam’! sat 
on a low bench with his fine head tilted 
against the grained wainscot of the kitchen 
wall, and tears seeped out from under his 
closed lids. 

“T want my fiddle. I want it bad. I 
wouldn’t be needin’ a Polish girl or house- 
keeper woman if I had my music again. 
My old head’s that full of tunes and songs 
Ive heard, it’s well nigh bustin’. Sixty 
years of songs comin’ in through my ears 
and never a one let out.” 

A car rounding the shad-bush tree at 








the bend of the lane announced the return 
of Ben. What a fellar he was now, comin’ 
all the way back to set for the evenin’ with 


his old pa. Always whistlin’ or singin’ 
some new tune; even on top of a telephone 
pole folks said they heard him sometimes 
squeezing a tune out of his mouth-organ. 
That had worried Sarah Ann. “Hey, 
there, pop! Had your supper yet? No?. 
Oh, say, you got to eat, you know. Ma’d 
want you should. Here I'll get out some 
eggs and a chunk of pork.... ” 

After the dishes were cleared away the 
lamp was set in its old place by the darn- 
ing basket, and then Ben threw himself 
down on the sofy with the back that curved 
only half-way down its length like a 
withered arm, and watched his father try- 
ing to be cheerful, until he could stand it 
no longer. When the clock struck half- 
past eight he said: “Well, got to get back 
to the old boardin’ house, pop. See you 
Saturday—for keeps, too.”” When his coat 
was buttoned high around his face he 
started for the door, hesitated, reached 
into his pocket, and then, half ashamed, 
drew something out. “I bought this for 
you. It sure would help me when I’m hit. 
It ain’t hard to learn. Don’t you want to 
try it?” 

“Bennie! Bennie!” His hand trembled 
as he reached for the little shining toy. 
His head went back against the wall but 
the mouth-organ was pressed against his 
lips. Not a motion or a sound. Ben was 
frightened. He had only meant to help. 
Was his father fainted—dying? Then 
Sam’] opened his eyes and smiled and be- 
gan to play, his thin lips trembling over 
the notes until Ben felt a shiver down his 
strong back. Here was no novice, no old 
man dirging a psalm tune: 


O dem golden slippers 

O dem golden slippers 

Golden slippers I’se gwine to wear 
To walk de golden streets..... 


“Pop. I didn’t know you could play the 
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little box. 
little song?” 

“Sixty years ago, Bennie, the week after 
your mother and me left the dancin’-music 
folks. I was ploughin’ by the roadside in 
the spring meadow and a tin-peddler come 
by and was singin’ it and I had him sing 
it all the way through. Give him a quar- 
ter.” Ben’s eyes were full of questions but 
he would not push it too far tonight, just 
one query: 

“Did you ever play it before?” 

“T couldn’t, boy. I’d taken the Meet- 
ing vows. Late years, though, I been 
wondering what good’s come of shutting 
out all the—well, the pie of life. Don’t 
seem as if it was meant so. I thank you 
kindly for this. I’ve wanted many a time 
out in the fields to hum Dem Golden Slip- 
pers, but it didn’t seem just right when 
your mother felt so strong about it.” He 
dropped his head back against the wall and 
did not hear Ben when he slipped out. 
A grotesque silhouette danced across the 
wall as his head moved back and forth and 
his elbows swept high and low. 

Here on the old bed those five hours of 
catching up with life were still ringing in 
old Sam’I’s ears; there was no loss, no lone- 
liness, no death. Along the silvery rays 
of the floating moon, joy was pouring 
down upon him, lulling him to a belated 
slumber. About three o’clock, that hour 
of reproaches, Sam’l opened his eyes. At 
once his hand went out to touch Sarah 
Ann’s shoulder, as it had done on thou- 
sands of nights, to see whether he had 
pulled the covers away. It was the first 
night back in the old bed since her illness 
and the touch of the empty pillow came as 


Where’d you ever hear that 








a shock. The glory path across the white 
ceiling had gone with the moon behind 
the house and the music in his heart was 
silenced. 

“Sarah Ann, it ain’t right. I should 
have remembered how you felt more now 
than if you had been here to remind me.” 
He slipped out onto the floor and lighted 
the candle on the stand by the bed. The 
little drawer beneath held their Bible and 
he drew it out penitently to read and purge 
his soul. Last evening’s orgy of music 
must have been a sin. Sticking from the 
Bible was a piece of blue paper torn from 
a roll of absorbent cotton used during the 
last days, and his keen second-sight saw 
some writing. The candle made it very 
plain: 

“To my husband Sam/’l. I can’t go to 
face God without telling you something. 
It wasn’t the dancing or the carding or the 
fiddle music, it was Amanda. I couldn’t 
bear you standing so close to her at the 
singing-school, and her looking up from 
the organ so sweet, and I knew it would go 
on for years and years—you both lottin’ so 
on music...” 

“Amanda? Amanda who? Not that lit- 
tle Mandy Means down to Milldam Cor- 
ners! Why, she died fifty years ago.” 
Sam’l’s voice rose in a low moan. “Qh, 
Sarah Ann, Sarah Ann, all these wasted 
years of wantin’—and all for nothing,” 
but even as he spoke his fingers were feel- 
ing under the pillow. Yes, there it was, 
sparkling in the candle light, not dream- 
stuff, but a path down which his heart 
might dance in ecstasy, clad in golden slip- 




























The Old House 


Now the old house that was here when 
I was a boy was burned—now somebody 
bought this farm and built a smaller house 
—that was the next house. The old house 
was a two story house and it run down the 
bank a little further than that house does, 
and there was a door went inter the house 
*bout where Mrs. Smith stands and when 
we lived there Mother had some chickens 
and the house was so far gone that the 
chickens would run under the front door 
inter the entry and mother put some rocks 
there to keep the chickens out. There was 
a little entry: when I was a boy this was 
a clapboarded house, but it was never 
painted and the clapboards was all black 
with age and a lot of them were loose 
and hangin’ by one nail so that in the win- 
ter time the clapboards you know would 
sway on the house—that’s the way it was. 
Now there was a door that went in about 
here and there’s the door stone to it yet. 
Here was a little entry way here and a 
little steep pair o’ stairs that went up- 
stairs out o’ the entry and this room on the 
right was the kitchen and the bar when I 
was a boy. This room on the left really 
was a kitchen, but there was nobody livin’ 
here but Uncle Ely and his wife—this 
was the pleasantest way, and right about 
here was a winder on the end of the house 
and there was one on the back side of this 
room a little West from the corner, and 
right in the corner of the room stood the 
tall clock, and right in this corner here was 
the bar. This was a two story house—one 
room here, and it had only two rooms on 
this floor, and it was built for a hotel, and 


and The Old Corner Store 


as told by Herbert F. Nichols 








the same room upstairs. 


Upstairs possi- 
bly there was a board partition on this side 
that made two rooms of it—just a board 


partition between. That would be three 
upstairs—then on the end of the house 
was a kind of an ell part that had a kind 
of summer kitchen, you know, and right 
along there was a shed, and Uncle Ely 
used to keep the pig in the further end of 
the shed and the winter’s wood would be 
here in the yard. 

This bar it stood right in the corner of 
that room—say about so high and the top 
of it was about so wide—and there was 
a door went inter it from that side—it went 
halfway across the room, and it come out 
from the wall as fur as from here to the 
carriage and back of the bar was shelves 
on the wall. 

There was no plaster in that house at 
all—the sides of the rooms were sheathed 
up, and the floor overhead, the frame of 
the building showed, and the floor over- 
head was a single floor made—just you 
think of it—not a double floor—a single 
floor. If—when Aunt Betsey was alive— 
when she was makin’ a bed or somethin’ 
and Aunt Luce would be downstairs, and 
she would want to know what Betsey was 
doin,’ she would peek up through the 
crack of the floor and see what Betsey was 
doin.’ 

On the shelves behind the bar was the 
pewter plates—I have one o’ them at 
home. The first plates we had after 
wooden plates were pewter. Now every 
family didn’t have pewter plates—it was 
a mark of prosperity to have pewter plates. 
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When I was a little feller all them pewter 
plates were on those shelves back of that 
bar, and they were table size, and big 
larger plates for platters, you know. There 
was two or three shelves there, and the 
plates were tipped right back, you know, 
and they filled the shelves full. It was 
quite a good display of pewter, and right 
in the center of every plate was “P. U.” 
engraved, meaning Polly U—, Aunt 
Luce’s father’s sister,—but she was dead 
before I could remember. 

Now my Uncle Ely he had a lot of 
curious notions you know. They had an 
old dash churn here. You take it in the 
winter when the cream was cold, it was 
hard work to get it into butter. The 
temperature wasn’t right. Well, Uncle 
Ely I’ve seen take a horseshoe and heat it 
red hot and put it into the cream to burn 
the witches out o” the cream so the butter 
would come; that’s what he told me “to 
burn the witches out o’ the cream.” An’ 
when Aunt Luce’d wash the churn and 
set it out o’ the door to dry, the inside 
o’ that churn’d be all horseshoemarks. I 
shouldn’t ’ave supposed that butter would 
have been nice, should you? 


The Old Corner Store. 

This you know was the street road. Now 
right back of that maple tree was a cottage 
painted red. I can see just how it looked. 
The front door was just beyond that maple 
tree, and in connection with the cottage 
house was a building that run West and 
it was a store. When I was a boy the 
shelves and counters were in the store—a 
double door goin’ in and a good large 
hearthstone. 

The house was there—the store was 
here, and from here down that way was 
the dance hall, it run down there by that 
popple tree. I lived here when I was a 
boy two years. There ain’t been a store 
here in seventy or eighty years. Bagley’s 
people kept this store. This was the busi- 
ness place of the town. There’s one of the 
daughters of Maria Bagley livin’ now. She 
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is a woman between eighty and ninety 
years. She was down to the Sharon picnic 
last year. They kept store here when she 
wasa girl. They had everything for those 
times you know—not any of the stocks 
that you have now—not as big stocks—but 
I had quite a little talk with her last year 
at the picnic, and when she was a girl 
twelve years old or something like that 
she waited on the customers somewhat. 

Well in that store they would have tea 
and coffee and they would have hand cards 
for carding wool. Don’t you know these 
hand cards, and they would have tobacco, 
and they would have Medford Rum—not 
much sugar—people didn’t buy a lot of 
sugar—made maple sugar, but they would 
have brown sugar largely—not granulated 
sugar, and they would have calicoes and 
cotton cloth. 

Well they did their trading mostly with 
Boston, these stores. They would have 
cotton cloth, sheeting, and the like o’ that 
—blue drilling. Not much sale for oil— 
most everyone had candles and made their 
own, you know. They had molasses— 
West Inja molasses. A family who didn’t 
make their own candles was a pretty shift- 
less set-—they wasn’t much account you 
know. 

There was the store door right here, and 
here was the stone. It was a double door; 
the shelves were on the back side of the 
store, the shelves were up against that wall, 
and the counter was right here, and this 
was all open here and the hall come to 
here--that was the dance hall in there, and 
that hall was from those stones there down 
to that popple tree. You can see those 
stones laid there—that was the old founda- 
tion and open underneath so we could drive 
a horse there. The floor was level right 
into the hall—good floor to dance on too: 
it was natural wood. The sides of the 
store were sheathed with pine boards, and 
I wish we had them boards now. Not 
plasterin’ you know—just hand hewn tim- 
bers, with a loft up there in the hall. 

In one corner of the store—in this 
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corner right here—there was a room parti- 
tioned off with pine boards—just one 
thickness and a door came in about there, 
and one winder in there: that was big 
enough to set up a bed and my brother and 
I used to sleep there. I can’t seem to re- 
member where my sisters Belle and Amy 
slept. 

Well now here was the kitchen right 
in here and there was that room over 
there where father and mother slept; that 
is all the room there was on the ground 
floor of that house, with the exception of 
the back kitchen and the chimly was in 
the middle of the house. There was the 
fireplace and here was the brick oven on 
this side. I can remember my mother 
sweepin’ out that oven and buildin’ a fire 
and havin’ baked beans. Oh Lord! I wish 
we had some o’ them. Say she put them 
beans in Saturday, and she’d sweep it out, 
and then sweep again so as t’ have it clean 
and nice, then put in the baked beans and 
brown bread Saturday—we had ’em for 
breakfast Sunday mornin.’ My gracious! 
wa’n’t them good! We lived like fightin’ 
cocks here. 

I remember my father one year raised 
two pigs, they would dress 250 or 300 
when they was dressed. Then we kept 
the pigs and we had sausages, bacon and 
ham; but our regular feed, regular diet 
right along here, there was quite a variety 
to it, and you had an appetite to eat it. 
We had salt pork and potato for break- 
fast, and potato and salt pork for dinner 
and then for supper we had salt pork and 
potato—made a, little variety—changin’ 
round so you know, and I tell you it was 
good. We had a lot of potatoes, and we 
put ’em in the cellar, and it come off cold 
and they froze and that made ’em sweet— 





my gracious! Wa’n’t them good!—Well 
I guess they was. 

Now there’s a town up here called Stod- 
dard—a farmin’ town—that is, somethin’ 
like Sharon, only there was more doin’ 
there at one time and I drove into Stoddard 
one day, and there was a shower comin’ up, 
and there was a store on the left hand side 
of the road and an open shed to drive 
under, so I drove my horses under this shed 
and went into the store. They had tobac- 
cer, a little tea and coffee, a piece or two 
of cotton cloth, a bag of flour, and one 
thing an’ another—not much doin.’ I 
looked that over and it hadn’t got over 
rainin’, and I went to the door, and on the 
other side of the street, I see another store, 
and say, I went over in there, and it was 
a smaller store than this big store. I went 
in there and there was a lady set behind 
the counter knittin’ and I told her I’d just 
stopped in on account of the rain. I went 
’round in the store. There was a sack or 
two of flour—a little tobaccer and some 
ladies hat pins. I don’t believe there was 
two hundred dollars worth of goods in that 
store and it was a little awkward for me 
to be standin’ round there waiting for it 
to be stoppin’ rainin’. 

I thought it would hardly seem a town 
the size of Stoddard would support two 
stores. She says “We bought out the man 
on the other side of the street, and he went 
down country and run a bakery, and he 
come back and wanted to buy us out. We 
didn’t care to sell, and what do you think 
he done? He went to work and bought the 
real estate out from under us and we had 
to move.” She says: “We moved over 
here.” She was knittin? away. “We’re 
havin’ a very satisfactory trade. I dunno 
how the people are doin’ on the other side 
of the street.” 





Swinging Your Partner 
Then and Now 


Which begins herewith the second instalment of Mrs. 
Tolman’s intimate history and descriptions of country danc- 
ing; viz, the Sicilian Circle—to you, the Portland Fancy. 


ais SURPRISE THAT THE dancing 
shoe was as much at home on the Yankee 
foot as the cowhide boot—in fact the 
dancing shoe and the cowhide boot were 
in many cases one and the same! If ever 
a people were born and bred in the purple 
of their native dance it was the Yankees. 
As infantile bundles they were carried to 
the town hall by their parents and grand- 
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Drawing by FP. W. P. Tolman 


by Beth Tolman 


parents and laid to rest to the lulling 
measure of Speed the Plow and Smash the 
Window, cradled in communal nests re- 
sourcefully made by shoving pairs of 
benches seat to seat. Into their very pores 
during those years of bench pasturage the 
music constantly sifted, and gave the little 
ones an elegant sense of what was what 
on the dance floor before they were even 
weaned. 

At four or five, instead of sitting out 
and watching, they popped onto the pol- 
ished floor when it was cleared of its 



























dancers between the numbers, slid and 
shuffled, and generally aped their parents 
to the tune of their own lip-provided music. 
At six or seven, of course, they were likely 
to be doing a good many of the sets along 
with their elders. 

During their growing-up years they 
perfected their technique by doing. And 
doing they did! At every chance—-say, 
two or three times a week—a group came 
together for a kitchen junket, an im- 
promptu dance with everything removed 
from the room but the sink and stove. (It 
has been told that even the stove was re- 
moved from one kitchen which a summer 
junket had filled to the brim). Invitations 
to these jamborees were casual and gen- 
eral. Often a host would mount the 
general store steps and bellow to the night, 
“Junket, junket” to the east, north, west 
and south with rightful expectation of a 
room-full: so full, often, that the fiddler- 
caller would have to swing up into the 
sink and direct the dancing from there! 
Fiddling from the sink, as a matter of fact, 
fell with ease into the junket fiddler’s re- 
pertory, for these men were apt to be indi- 

viduals to the end of their rosined bows. 





Old Sewel Page, for instance, would never 
consent to play another note on his fiddle 
or call another figure if a cat so much as 
casually walked across his kitchen. The 





relationship of catgut to fiddle was evi- 
dently not much appreciated by him! 

Besides what they learned from the jun- 
kets and town hall dances the youths were 
drilled by the dancing master who visited 
town now and again. He polished off 
their steps and taught them to “make man- 
ners” on the dance floor. So by the time 
the ripe age of sixteen or seventeen was 
attained, the Yankee was gallant and pre- 
cise in the ball room and could often cut 
a neat pigeon’s wing to boot. 


This dancing school nicety, however, 
was not infrequently tarnished by the smart 
young blades who were fond of the prac- 
tical joke and the bottle. An orthodox 
little stunt that always brought down the 
house was the introduction of something 
aromatic into the white hot stove. Not 
until the stench had burned itself out and 
a general airing and reheating taken place, 
could the party regain its composure and 
pursue its pleasures. Red pepper scattered 
over the floor and benches was another item 
from the practical joker’s book that always 
brought just the right results. Smart 
alecks were rife in those days that lacked 
the stage, movie and radio funnymen. 
Liquor flowed freely, but for the most 
part it added zest rather than trouble. 
Trouble makers were cordially bounced 
via the nape of the neck by the floor man- 
agers appointed to see that everything 
during the dance ran smoothly, but bottle 
indulgers, like old Cavender, the bass vio- 
lin player, were distinctly encouraged. He 
could, when high enough, scrape out the 
melodies themselves in hoarse and speedy 
tones. At such times the remaining part 
of the orchestra, two fiddles, a cornet and 
clarinet, always maintained a mute awe in 
the presence of this bull frog phenomenon. 


Old Tinbelly Tarbox was another de- 
votee of the bottle, but it was at last dis- 
covered that the quart of amber whiskey 
he used to pour quite openly down his throat 
before mouthing his cornet to play was 
nothing more noxious than cold tea. The 
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smallest amount of whiskey, it turned out, 
would vanquish old Tinbelly while the 
harmless substitute wet his whistle and 
served to support his reputation. 

Men were not alone responsible for the 
shattering of dancing school decorum. 
Among the women of those days, mouse- 
brown in behavior, were not a few who 
helped to pen the history of the dance hall. 
At one gathering Deborah Storey is known 
to have talked back to a chiding prompter, 
something that, if done, must be done with 
a smile to be acceptable. Because she and 
her partner were lagging a fraction of a 
measure behind an otherwise well-timed 
set, the caller shouted down, “Come on, 
Deb’rah, you are too slow,” exactly filling 
the eight measures of the figure. Debo- 
rah, quick at metric repartee, chanted back, 
“Slow, but Jeez, Sam, we are faithful.” 

But little did Miss Storey know how 
faithful they really were. If she and her 
contemporaries could see a modern country 
dance they would probably throw up their 
hands and lament the passing of a strong 
people. Only four hours of dancing, 
with every now and again a slip-shod, easy- 
going modern shuffle thrown in for a re- 
spite! Fifty years ago a dance started at 
seven thirty sharp and ran through until 
dawn, with every dance programmed be- 
forehand! On heydays and holidays a 
straw ride was the style, with the town 
hall a mid-afternoon destination. Ten to 
twelve hours of dancing then followed un- 
ruffled by the prospects of another hard 
day at the plow or quilting frame. Today 
we are apt to compare the four hours 
between quadrille and Home Sweet Home 
to a morning’s workout in the wood shed. 

In the old days certain tunes went with 
certain dances and were never separated. 
Now it is only too frequent that the exact 
opposite takes place, and as a matter of 
fact nothing exasperates the old timers 
more than this feature of the modern 
country dance. They can stand the quick- 
ened tempo even if it does not allow them 
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to put in their fanciest steps but they can 
not stand the wrong dance to the wrong 
music. One Yankee of pigeon’s wing 
celebrity and himself an able sawyer of 
the catgut declared that no matter what 
other men might do, he could no more 
dance a Chorus Jig to the Bonnet Trimmed 
in Blue, or a Patronella to Go Aisy, Annie, 
than he could harrow his oat field with a 
hay rake. 

Now in these degenerate days a country 
dance seldom conforms in still another 
feature; that is, the procedure. Now the 
evening starts off with anything from a 
Lady Walpole’s Reel to a When the Moon 
Comes Over the Mountain waltz. But 
never back in the Golden Age! It was 
always the Grand March which initiated 
the gathering with unfailing evolution into 
the Sicilian Circle (since then misnamed 
the Portland Fancy), and following that, 
the individual programs announced the set 
order of the evening’s entertainment, leav- 
ing a space after the title of each dance to 
be filled in with the name of the partner. 
(And here, by the way, the floor manager 
was expected to help out the stranger with 
introductions and arrangements). 

Since there never was a gathering that 
did not begin with the Grand March and 
Sicilian Circle, perhaps this will make an 
excellent beginning for this month’s dance 
recipe. Also it is by far the most funda- 
mental and simple of the numbers and the 
natural introduction to the more intricate 
dances to follow. 

The description of the Grand March 
is about as impossible to give as an accurate 
recipe for hash! In fact, it is much like 
a good hash with its little of this and some 
of that, and its notes of surprise. 

Probably the best way to proceed is for 
all couples to form a circle, hand in hand, 
around the hall. A person with experience 
or ingenuity or both, a “master of cere- 
monies” type of person, should take charge. 
One nice pattern that can easily be done 
is the serpentine maze. The head man 

















breaks the circle and leads into the center 
with the rest sliding along hand in hand. 
He can wind his line into a spiral and out 
again or define any design he chooses 
within the center of the circle and out 
again. 


lady’s right hand. Return in same 
way. (Remember that in couple 
formation the lady’s position is 
always to the right of the gentle- 
man. This will eliminate traffic 
snarls and hence, bad timing. ) 

















The music here printed, Washington’s 
Grand March, is one of many Grand 
March pieces available. 

Eventually, the circle should divide it- 
self into couples around the hall. Every 
other couple should turn right and every 
other left—forming pairs of couples fac- 
ing each other around the hall. This is 
the proper position now for the Sicilian 
Circle. 

The music changes, for this dance to 
a 6-8 piece. (See next page) 

First call: Four hands twice around. (8 
measures ) 

Both couples join hands in circle and 
move to left going around two 
whole times. 

Second call: Right and left (8 measures) 

Couples cross over, ladies inside, 
gentlemen in passing touching 

































a a 
— 
Third call: Ladies Chain (8 measures) 


Ladies cross to opposite places giving 
the right hands as they pass each 
other, and the left hands to the 








opposite gentlemen—turning once 
around—give right hand back— 
left hand to partner and turn to 
place. 


Fourth call: Forward and back (4 meas- 
ures) and pass through (4 measures) to 
next set 


That is, each couple goes in direction 
it faces to join next couple pro- 
ceeding its way. Eventually, each 
couple will have made the com- 
plete round of the hall. 
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Music for Sicilian Circle 











Now this completes the easiest of the 
dances and gives a working idea of four 
calls that may be found in almost all of 
the more difficult dances we are going to 
learn. In the future these four calls will 
not be explained again but referred to as 
Four Hands Twice Around, Right and 
Left, Ladies Chain, and Forward and 
Back and Pass Through. 


The next dance group we are going to 
concern ourselves with will be the Quad- 
rille with as many local variations of this 
dance as space allows. Basic quadrille 
music will be given together with draw- 
ings of the new calls that have not already 
been explained. 


Before the next issue we hope that 
there will be many a practice junket going 
on throughout the countryside with the 
aim of polishing off the technique for a 
good old town hall jamboree! 





WINTER BEGINS .... by Nyleen Newton 


It is not for him, the insolent high priest, 

Who fed on fat grapes bursting with September, 
The acolyte of madness who made feast 

Of richness in a ripe, dark hour; December 

Is a vintage purely white and cold, 

Granting the connoisseur strange hardiesse, 
Pouring along the arteries of the bold 


A wineless Host, a passion passionless: 


It is for him alone, whom the austere 
Can touch to starry fire, to love the bare 


New England landscape sharp in windless air, 
And wooded hillsides, skeletal and clear. 
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Mr. Baldwin is Assistant Forester for Forest Research, 
N. H. Forestry Dept. Chairman, New Hampshire Dutch 
Elm Disease Committee. 


= STATELY, VASE-SHAPED ELMS, 
the most graceful and beloved shade trees 
of our New England villages, are threat- 
ened by an insidious disease. It was in- 
troduced from Europe, as was the chestnut 
blight which wiped out all chestnut trees 
in the northeast in the space of a few years. 
The elm disease is called the Dutch elm 
disease because it was first observed and 
studied in Holland; but no reflection on 
the Dutch is intended by the appellation; 
they are in no way responsible for the 
present plight of American elms. They 
should, on the contrary, feel honored that 
their pathologists were the first to study 
the disease. It may actually have come 


from the Orient because some of the elms 
and related trees which grow in Manchu- 
kuo are highly resistant to the disease. 
Anyway, it began to be noticed in Holland 
and nearby countries about 1919, and since 
that time a large part of the elms in west- 
ern Europe have succumbed to the brown 





by Henry I. Baldwin 


plague or “elm death,” as it has been called 
abroad. Of 30,000 elms known to be in 
Rotterdam, Holland in 1920, 17,000 had 
been killed by the disease by 1930, and in 
some cities, all elms were dead. Most of 
the elms at Versailles have been destroyed, 
and they are fast disappearing from the 
English countryside. There seems to be 
little doubt that all elms will be wiped out 
where the disease is not controlled. 


How the plague reached America. 


In these days of frequent and rapid 
movement of goods and people all over 
the world, it is difficult to prevent the 
introduction of unwanted stowaways of 
many forms. No smuggler of gems better 
conceals his contraband than some of these 
pest carriers. Thus gipsy moth, white pine 
blister rust, Japanese beetle, and chestnut 
blight have slipped by the immigration 
officer, to name only a few foreign plant 
pests. The Dutch elm disease grows in 
the wood of the tree underneath the bark, 
and hence is not liable to be disseminated 
by air currents. It happens, however, that 
several species of bark beetles or borers 
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frequent diseased elms, whose weakened 
condition offers them cozy breeding facil- 
ities. It is now known that the Dutch 
elm disease came to this country in burl 
elm logs imported for furniture veneer, 
and was carried to American elms on the 
feet of beetles which escaped from the 
logs while they were lying on the docks. 
The beetles were “caught with the goods 
on them” by Federal agents—but too late 
to prevent widespread mischief. (Impor- 
tation of elm logs is now prohibited.) The 
story of how any quantity of such logs 
came to be imported is a colorful romance 
of the late lamented 1920s referred to by 
Aldous Huxley as the age of the “Great 
Stupidity.” The Dutch elm disease in 
U.S.A. is one of its corollaries. But such 
a digression would take us too far afield. 
Briefly, some of the logs were put ashore 
at a number of ports, and the beetles flew 
out. They bored into and infected elms 
in Norfolk, Va., Baltimore, Md., and 
around New York. Some logs were ship- 
ped inland, or at least the beetles were 
carried to Cleveland, Cincinnati, and In- 
dianapolis. Then what happened? 

So far as known the disease can’t spread 
without the intermediate aid of some 
agent. Just as malaria is carried by the 
mosquito, and Rocky Mt. spotted fever by 
the cattle tick, bubonic plague by fleas via 
rats, etc., so Dutch elm disease by bark 
beetles. And please note it’s not any old 
mosquito but Anopheles mosquito which 
carries malaria, and not any old bark beetle 
carries Dutch elm disease (at least so far 
as has been definitely proven) but only the 
European elm bark beetles belonging to the 
genus Scolytus. The smaller European 
elm bark beetle S. sultistriatus has been 
known in eastern U. S. for over 20 years, 
and in itself has done no damage. It is 
found throughout southern New England, 
south and west to Harrisburg, Pa. and 
north almost to Albany, N. Y. Suspicion 
has lately been cast on our native elm 
bark beetle whose range includes the same 
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territory and a great deal more. This en- 
graver has not been proven guilty to the 
same extent as his European relative, but 
resembles him in habits too much to be 
overlooked. The beetle population in the 
northeast is surprisingly uniform; where 
the European insect is scarce, the American 
is more abundant and vice versa. This 
uniform distribution of the beetle popu- 
lation may explain the evenness of the 
spread of infection from the New York 
center. 






TREE 

DYING FROM 

OvTcH ELM 
DISEASE 


DEAD ELM 


HEALTHY ELM 


Beetles spread the disease. 


With this background one can under- 
stand why no additional infected trees have 
been located in Baltimore near the docks, 
after the original one was destroyed in 
1934. Two new trees have been found 
at Norfolk in 1935, probably original in- 
fections. No beetles were present. Simi- 
larly the eight trees found infected in 
Cleveland, and one in Cincinnati, Ohio in 
1930, have resulted in but two trees in 
the former and no secondary spread in the 
latter city. Again no bark beetles are pre- 
sent. The spread here was probably by 
underground root grafts. In Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., 4 trees were found in 1934 and 
7 in 1935. In the New York area, how- 
ever, infection which may have occurred 
as early as 1928 was not discovered until 
1933. By 1934 the disease was alarm- 
ingly prevalent within a radius of 50 miles 
of New York City and had been discovered 
as far east as Old Lyme, Conn. in the very 
heart of an old Colonial town, beloved as 
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much for its majestic elms as for its lovely 
mansions. One would scarcely be com- 
plete in its setting without the other. To- 
day one of the most intensive campaigns 
ever waged by man against plant disease is 
being staged in the three square miles 
around the Old Lyme infection. Three 
new infected trees were found there this 
spring. A mighty effort is being made to 
save the 1000 Lyme elms from this scourge. 
Dead trees and branches which might har- 
bor beetles are being cut and burned in a 
“sanitation” program designed to discour- 
age bark beetles. 

In the New York area, infected elms 
are found here and there in the outlying 
zone; perhaps only one in hundreds of 
square miles. Moving in toward the cen- 
ter they become more numerous, until per- 
haps 2-3% of all elms are diseased. In 
parts of Staten Island and the City of 
Orange, infection has reached 100%. 
Nearly 10,000 diseased trees have been 
found and destroyed in this zone of 6000 
sq. miles. It is estimated that there are 
from 4-5 million elms there. About 750,- 
000 will be tagged for removal, because 
they are in poor condition and may serve 
as breeding places for beetles, even if they 
do not at present show symptoms of the 
disease. 


Symptoms of Dutch Elm Disease. 


As to details of the workings of the 
disease: Scolytus beetles, after emerging 
from dead and dying trees where they 
breed (and trees infected by Dutch elm 
disease make excellent homes, they think) 
tarry briefly on young succulent twigs of 
healthy elms in the course of their nuptial 
wanderings; and it seems that the conven- 
tional wedding breakfast for these inno- 
cent insects is a nibble of juicy elm bark. 
But in that nibble they have unwittingly 
deposited the death-dealing germ which 
will destroy the tree. It is as if Cupid’s 


dart had struck a bystander. 
It may be years after our beetle pair 








have found their new home in a nearby 
dead elm before the disease begins to mani- 
fest itself in the tree. It grows slowly at 
first, creeping down the water-conduct- 
ing channels in the twigs to the larger 
branches. The fungous threads gradually 
fill the tubes conveying sap to the leaves, 
and brownish gums are deposited by the 
dying cells, until the vessels become plug- 
ged. The leaves then begin to wilt from 
lack of water. The first symptom is then 
wilting of leaves. If wilting occurs in 
early summer, the leaves dry rapidly, turn 
brown and remain attached to the branch; 
if later on, in, let us say August, the shock 
of water shortage is not so abrupt and the 
leaves may yellow and occasionally drop. 
All these symptoms are usually confined to 
one branch, or at least localized in one or 
two places in the tree, but exactly similar 
symptoms would be caused by any sort of 
water shortage from any cause. Other 
borers, lightning, electric wires, illuminat- 
ing gas injury to roots, and several other 
diseases may, and do cause like manifes- 
tations. Even the brownish streaks and 
rings found in the wood of wilted branches 
are not conclusive evidence of Graphium 
ulmi (“G.u.” to the Dutch elm disease 
sleuth.). Other wilts and “die-backs” of 
elm may cause them; at certain seasons, 
the Cephalosporium disease is far more 
common even in the most heavily infected 
zone. So the Federal scout fills in a Grap- 
hium suspect card, and forwards a bundle 
of small twigs the size of pencils to the 
Dutch Elm Disease Laboratory at Mor- 
ristown, N. J. where cultures are made-and 
the disease identified. Scientists working 
there have shown that the Dutch elm di- 
sease is merely another form of the blue 
stain fungus (Ceratostomella ulmi) which 
causes sap-stain in newly sawn lumber. In 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde fashion it is lead- 
ing a double life and in one stage of its 
development has turned parasitic on elm. 

It is no easy task then, to spot infected 
elms. Trained scouts are required who 
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examine every elm as they systematically 
cover the country. The plan is to cover 
an area three times each summer. Sus- 
pected trees are plotted on a map, and 
weakened trees, which should be removed 
because they are beetle breeders, are also 
mapped and tagged. When a report comes 
from the laboratory confirming the pres- 
ence of the fungus in a tree it is tagged for 
removal, and the land-owner notified of 
its condemnation. Destruction of the tree 
may be a complicated procedure if located 
in a city with a nest of high tension wires 
instead of “robins in its hair.” Taking 
down such a tree may run into hundreds of 
dollars. Or, the prized lawn tree of a fine 
estate may have to be grubbed out and con- 
signed to the flames along with worthless 
swamp specimens. Complete destruction 
of every branch and twig is essential. 
Nearly 10,000 confirmed Graphium trees 
have already been removed and about 200,- 
000 of the non-infected dead and weak- 
ened trees which are a menace to good elms 
because they may harbor beetles. The 
American bark beetle (Hylurgopinus ru- 
fipes) it may be said, is not known to go 
honeymooning on live parts of elms, but 
in more staid New England fashion goes 
right to housekeeping in dead branches; 
there is some evidence though that he may 
get the disease started in dead wood, and 
that it then may spread to living parts of the 
tree. Hence the importance of a general 
cleanup to keep the elms healthy. The 
job is so big that cooperation of private 
owners, states, and federal government is 
necessary to the success of the campaign 
for immediate control and ultimate erad- 
ication of the Dutch elm disease. 

Results are already apparent. In New 
Jersey in two nearby towns, all infected 


elms but one, were cut and destroyed in one 
town before beetles could emerge. In 
that town there has been a 50% decrease 
in new cases of the disease this summer. 
In the other town where about 25% of 
the diseased trees were allowed to dis- 
charge beetles before destruction, 1935 
saw an 86% increase of new infection. 

It should not be necessary to point out 
the values at stake, nor why we can ill 
afford to lose our treasured elms. No 
other shade tree could quite take their 
place. The mere cost of removal of dead 
trees—should the disease be allowed to 
spread—would amount to many millions. 
The decreased value of real estate shorn of 
its elms would be well-nigh incalculable 
—and no words can express properly the 
intangible asset, the delight we take in a 
beautiful tree—which for want of a bet- 
ter word we call sentimental value. Thus 
it is that an appeal to save the elms should 
strike home to those who calculate values 
in whatever way or none at all—but most 
to those to whom New England traditions 
are a priceless heritage. 


HISTORIC ELM TO REMAIN 


It will be of interest to the community to learn that 
S. Wexler, as tenant, and Charles E. Palmer, as owner of 
the commercial property on South Main street, have with- 
drawn their petitions for the removal of the historic Josiah 
B. Edgerly elm, one of the most majestic shade trees of 
the village, which obstructs the view to one of the show 
windows of Mr. Wexler’s store. In taking the initiative 
for the removal of this tree, neither Mr. Palmer nor Mr. 
Wexler were aware that any serious objection would be 
raised. However, when protest was entered at the public 
hearing and other sources became indignant, the petitioners 
were very glad to retire their request in this as in any 
other matter where their private interests counter those of 
general public concern. The attitude of Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Wexler is accepted heartily as a gesture of fine public 
spirit. 

—Farmington News. 
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D ixce TOUMANOFF was born in the 
Russian nobility. 

His life in St. Petersburg before the 
revolution centred on the court, politics, 
balls, hunting, travel, the luxurious life 
of the Imperial Guards. 

Now—without even the help of a 
“hired man”—he raises turkeys, pheas- 
ants, ducks, geese and quail on a fifty-acre 
farm near Hancock, N. H. 

What were the steps between the palace 
in St. Petersburg and a farm in New Eng- 
land—hbetween the life of an imperial 
Guard and the life of a day laborer? 

Wounded three times in the Great War, 
the prince fled with his bride at the ab- 
dication of the Czar to the Caucasus where 
he had been asked to form a regiment to 
march against the Red Army. The Tou- 
manoffs were both arrested, escaped, were 
re-arrested, escaped again. An extradi- 
tion order from Leningrad—which meant, 
in their case, an order of execution— 
prompted a desperate and successful effort 
to board an American steamer. They and 
their two small sons landed in New York 
with $20. The prince supported his 
family by playing his violin in cafes. They 
lived in the slums. 

“The ordinary life,” he explained, 
shrugging, “of the emigre.” 

Colonel Alfred Rawlinson, an English- 
man, a prison mate of the Toumanoffs, in- 
cluded their story in his book “Adventures 
in the Near East.” A Bostonian, with 


money to spend and a kind heart, read the 
story—and the Toumanoff turkey farm 
“Hootor” (which means one-man farm) 
was the result. 





Raising Turkeys 


as told by lrakly Toumanoff 


This and the following feature are interviews by Laurie 
Hillyer, formerly on the staff of the Boston Herald Traveler. 


The prince has been successful—brittle 
word bridging so much struggle, so much 
heart-ache. 

Equally successful has been the princess 
—teaching French during the winter at 
the Beaver Country Day School in Boston 
—raising their two splendid young sons, 
George and Vladimir. At Hootor, in a val- 
ley in the lovely New Hampshire hills, 
this Russian family, so besieged by ene- 
mies, so beset, have found sanctuary. 

The prince’s turkeys are like velvet and 
cream. Anyone curious about the scienti- 
fic culture of birds will be interested in his 
methods. 


Sweeping his cigarette toward his russet 
fields, his cocks, his pond, his October hills, 
the prince discussed what experience has 
taught him. 

“There is,” he said, “no secret now to 
raising a bird to maturity. Science has an- 
swered this secret-—with incubator, battery 
brooder, wire netting, prepared food. The 
difference in the quality of a turkey de- 
pends, of course, on the fattening period. 
In September he is only frame—he must 
be made to eat more than he wants to eat. 
Small raisers use a hose and pump—this 
can be done with ten turkeys, but not with 
100. There are several tricks—he must 
have digestible food, variety in his food.” 
(The prince gives his turkeys cod liver oil, 
McIntosh apples, bananas! ) “These tricks 
can be accomplished successfully only by 
a raiser who can command retail and not 
wholesale prices—they are expensive. As 
for the books—throw them away—theory 
is one thing, practice another.” 
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“What is the hardest thing about tur- 
key raising?” I asked. 

He threw back his head and laughed. 
“That is easy to answer. The stupidity— 
the incredible stupidity of turkeys. Each 
turkey is born with a desire not to live. 

“They hatch in the incubator. They go 
into the battery brooder starving but they 
have not sense enough to eat. They must 
be coaxed. 

“The first night they pile in one corner 
of the brooder—and every night after in 
the same corner, even if another corner is 
warm and that corner is freezing. That 
must be arranged for. 

“Later they come out to see the world. 
They must be herded home. The door is 
open, their supper awaits them, they stand 
outside the door, waiting to be herded in. 





u.:: SEVENTY YEARS AGO Frank 
Peirce and his father started a shoe busi- 
ness on the mill dam in Concord, Mass. 

He still uses the same bench where Em- 
ersons, Alcotts and Hawthornes sat to be 
shod with brass-toed shoes and Congress 
boots. He once looked out his back win- 
dow and saw Thoreau locked in jail be- 
cause he didn’t believe in paying his poll 
tax. “Why, Henry,” said Emerson, 
shocked, looking in the door of his cell, 
“T’m surprised you’re here.”—“Why, 
Ralph,” returned Thoreau, mildly, “I’m 
surprised you’re not here.” He has 
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Under no conditions would they have sense 
enough to walk through the door. 

“Later their food is changed for variety. 
They do not evea recognize it as their food. 
They hunger but will not eat. The change 
must be gradual from one food to another 
or they starve! 

“People told me it was impossible to 
raise pheasants. I have not found it so. 
After turkeys nothing, mothing is hard!” 

Demand for the Toumanoff turkeys is 
always greater than the supply. The 
prince ships his birds as far as California. 
Asked how American and Russian methods 
compare the prince said that, before the 
war, they were much the same. Now—he 
hears from friends in Russia—it is im- 
possible to feed turkeys as they should be 
fed. There is not even enough cod liver 
oil for the children! 


booted soldiers for three wars—the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War and the 
Great War. 

He is 86 years old, doesn’t wear glasses, 
isn’t bald, walks to work every day, and 
when reporters or drummers call him up 
from Boston and say, “What! Mr. Peirce! 
You still alive?” he only chuckles. 

He lays his success to sticking to one 
business and saving when there was some- 
thing to save! 

Over a cubby-hole of a shop in Con- 
cord’s business block is a sign which grows 
more famous each year: 
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Boots FRANK PEIRCE Shoes 


On either side of the door are show win- 
dows neatly laid with green crepe paper 
on which are displayed shoe laces, a pair 
of purple bedroom slippers, sneakers, a pair 
of Congress boots, size 12, and an assort- 
ment of Oxfords all with low heels (Mr. 
Peirce never has dealt in high heels and 
never will. “If my wife wants a pair of 
spiked heels,” he says determinedly, “I 
take her into Boston to get ’em.”’) 

In one window is a sign urging “Keep 
Him on the Job. Herbert Hoover, Re- 
publican Candidate for President.” In 
the other window is a Spanish-American 
War poster urging “Join up with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Our first line of defense 
needs good healthy Americans.” 

The tiny shop is lined with shoe boxes 
on shelves and enormous drawers. Down 
the centre runs a long bench with carved 
ends and upholstered with carpet. Mr. 
Peirce’s face lights up when he looks at it. 
On this very bench, on this very carpet, 
Louisa May Alcott sat, bought her first 
buttoned boots and cheerfully passed the 
time of day. (“They always had time to 
sit a spell and talk in those days,” Mr. 
Peirce points out); Mrs. Hawthorne sat 
in a corner of the bench (you will be shown 
the exact place) and ordered the daintiest 
and smallest slippers in the shop; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson held out his long narrow 
foot and asked for the best thing in Con- 
gress boot, size 10; John Brown looked in 
on his famous visit to Concord shortly 
before the tragic affair at Harper’s Ferry; 
Ephraim Bull, while he was being fitted 
to rubber boots, sat and told how he had 
given the world the Concord grape (the 
words are Mr. Peirce’s). “He worked 
years to domesticate the wild grape,” he 
said, “and then, when he put them on the 
market folks took cuttings and Ephraim 
didn’t make a cent.”; and Bronson Alcott, 
Louisa’s father, came in to chat intermin- 
ably (“All Alcott wanted,” Emerson once 
said, “is a sympathetic ear.”) and ask at 






last, almost forgetting the reason for his 
visit, “Frank, have you got my winter 
overshoes ready? ” 


“All those men—Emerson, Alcott, 
Thoreau and Sanborn—had big feet,” 
said Mr. Pierce. His eyes twinkled, “I 
guess they had need of good understand- 
ing.” 

Mr. Pierce is a slim little gentleman in 
a blue suit, blue shirt, blue bow tie and 
high laced black shoes. His blue eyes 
twinkle in a ruddy face, his white hair 
is only a little thin on top, and he has a 
drooping white mustache. 

“When my father and I started business 
in 1855,” he said, “everything was hand 
sewed. We did everything ourselves—cut 
and dried the leather, sewed the welt, 
pegged the leather to the sole with wooden 
pegs, treed every shoe by hand. It took 
one man about three days to make a pair 
of boots. Men wore leather boots up to 
the knee and it took a jack to pull them 
off. Boot jacks were a large part of our 
trade. 

“T guess we bought our first machine- 
made shoes about 775. Oxfords didn’t 
come in until about ten years later. I still 
wear high boots myself—like ’em better. 
The old boots wouldn’t suit the fast pace 
of today—you couldn’t shoe 2 million peo- 
ple by hand. You’ve got to keep abreast 
of the times but I don’t like to see women 
tottering along on a ten-cent piece of wood. 
Those stilts ruin a woman’s foot—I won’t 
have a thing to do with em.” 

Mr. Peirce received scores of visitors 
during the Tercentenary which was cele- 
brated in Concord last month. He was 
less interested in the historical pageant, 
however, than most Concordians—he 
could remember most of the events, he 
pointed out, without going to see them on 
the stage. He was slightly suspicious of 
the director who, he explained, was a new- 
comer to Concord—had only lived there 
about 30 years. 
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* FAULKNER AND CoLony Manu- 
facturing Company, founded in 1815, is 
probably next to the oldest woolen manu- 
factory in the United States if family 
ownership and location be the premise for 
this claim. 

The plant, located about a quarter of a 
mile from the business section of Keene, 
New Hampshire remains exactly where 
the old woolen fulling mill was in which 
Francis Faulkner first went to work back 
in 1809. This Francis Faulkner was the 
great grandson of Ammiruhamah Faulk- 
ner, (Hosea 2:1), builder of woolen full- 
ing mills in Concord, Massachusetts as 
early as 1735; a grandson of Francis 
Faulkner, Colonel in the Revolutionary 
War, a builder and operator of mills at 
South Acton and a son of Francis Faulk- 
ner whose woolen manufacturing activities 
were at Billerica. Francis Faulkner, in 
partnership with Josiah Colony, bought 
out the fulling mill where he had worked 
and started the Faulkner and Colony 
Manufacturing Company. 

Since 1928, the Ashuelot River, flow- 
ing South from Washington, Marlow and 
Lempster, has not been used by the mill 
for power purposes, even though it owns 
hundreds of acres of land, flowage rights, 
and dams in the four source ponds between 
the river’s source and Keene. Origin- 
ally used for power and its soft water, the 
river never drove the machinery at a uni- 
form rate, and the amount of water used 
in connection with power needs interfered 
to such an extent with the amount needed 
for processing that it was found necessary 
to give it up as a power asset altogether. 

In the days of the founding of the in- 
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This feature comes to Yankee through the courtesy of the 
management. 


dustry wool came chiefly from New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont; much of it through the 
old wool dealer at Bethel, Vermont— 
Samuel A. Lillie. Today, most of it comes 
from elsewhere through dealers in Boston 
and Philadelphia. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the fine merino wool 
used, even though it comes from far Aus- 
tralia, is nevertheless grown on the backs 
of sheep who are the descendants of the 
original sheep that used to bleat across the 
hills and vales of the Northern New Eng- 
land countryside. 

In the first ten or fifteen years of this 
Company’s existence the business con- 
sisted mainly in carding wool for nearby 
housewives. They spun and wove the 
wool at home and brought it back for 
fulling and finishing. A grist mill and 
saw mill were also operated in connection 
with the business at that time. The former 
was continued until about 1860 and the 
latter was torn down in 1900. 

The partnership of the Faulkner and 
Colony families was continued until 1889 
when the present corporation was formed. 

In contrast with earlier days, and per- 
haps from the point of view of historical 
interest to later readers it might well to 
sketch briefly the present officers of this 
Company. John C. Faulkner, Jr., the 
President, was born in Keene, and educated 
there until his second year in high school 
after which he attended Milton Academy 
in Milton, Massachusetts and Harvard 
College. Working intermittently in the 
finishing and dyeing departments of the 
mill during his vacations, he spent his 
first year and a half after graduation from 
college in all the various departments of 
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the Company. During the War, as a pri- 
vate in the 301st Field Signal Battalion, 
he was stationed opposite Metz. In No- 
vember, 1925, upon the death of his 
father, he was made President of the Cor- 
poration. 

Winthrop Faulkner, John C. Faulkner, 
Jr.’s brother, is now Treasurer, Clerk, and 
Vice President of the Company. Born in 
1891, he was educated in a similar man- 
ner to his brother, and during the war saw 
active service as Second Lieutenant in the 
26th Yankee Division and, later as First 
Lieutenant in the 42nd Rainbow Division, 
at Soissons, Toule Sector, St. Mihiel, and 
the Argonne. 

The buildings of the Faulkner and 
Colony Manufacturing Company are ade- 
quately equipped as a self contained unit 
for the production of a great variety of 
woolen and worsted cloths—including all 
the processing from the scoured wool to 
the finished and dyed cloth which consists 
in carding, spinning, dressing, weaving, 
wet finishing, carbonizing, dyeing, nap- 
ping and gigging, shearing and dry finish- 
ing, and London Shrinking for flannels. 

From about 1825 until 1895, the prin- 
cipal product of the mill was a flannel 
cloth 27 inches wide, colored in primary 
colors. A large part of this flannel was 
scarlet and it was used for underwear as 
well as shirts. The “Forty-Niners” illu- 
minated the western scenery with Faulk- 
ner and Colny red flannel. Some of it 
was blue, and that, in turn, was worn by 
the longshoremen and stevedores of New 
Orleans. 

Beginning with the early 1890’s, how- 
ever, red flannel went out and from about 
1900 down to the time of the World War, 
the Company sold chiefly white flannel 
for trousers and ladies’ dress goods. In 
this connection, it has often been said that 
Faulkner and Colony white flannel is the 
finest produced on this side of the Atlantic, 
and, now, with the addition of the London 
Shrinking process to the plant, it is prob- 





ably eqnal to that produced anywhere. 

During the War, Faulkner and Colony 
manufactured a 22 ounce fuse cloth, cut 
into the shape of washers, and used in high 
powered shells. Since that time, this 
Company has once more returned to mak- 
ing women’s wear, dress goods, and cloak- 
ings, men’s piece dyed flannels, and a large 
variety of other fabrics. In the develop- 
ment of these products and markets for 
them a good deal of ingenuity and crafts- 
manship were called for . . . and supplied. 

These fabrics had been sold during the 
history of the Company in various ways. 
First, locally in Keene; then, through T. 
Tarbell and Company in Boston; later on, 
through Faulkner, Kimball and Company 
of Boston; and, from 1871 to 1911, 
through Faulkner, Page and Company of 
New York. 

The Company established its own sell- 
ing house in New York in 1927 and is still 
selling through this organization, known as 
the Faulkner and Colony Company of New 
York, Inc., at 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York. This subsidiary also sells the pro- 
ducts of the Selden Worsted Company of 
Methuen, Massachusetts. In 1935, an 
arrangement was made with C. H. Schmidt 
and Company, 1450 Broadway, New York 
for the styling and merchandising of its 
women’s wear. 

Playing a vital part in the development 
of Keene, Faulkner and Colony has ex- 
perienced little or no labor trouble. All 
its employees are local people and many 
own their own homes. During the Bank 
Holiday in 1933, the Company issued 
about $3500 worth of scrip in denomina- 
tions of $1.00—$2.00—$5.00 and $10- 
00 for payroll purposes. This circulated 
freely and was redeemed as soon as the 
banks resumed payments. 

The goal, of course, is a consciousness on 
the part of the men and women of the 
United States that there is obtainable, well 
within financial reach, woolen goods of 
style, comfort, and value. 
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BOOKS 
and 
SUCH 
THINGS 














Mrs. Shrader, well known as the Booklady of the Air 
for her talks over many national and statewide hookups, 
broadcasts the YANKEE REVIEW—6:15 P. M. from 
WFEA, Manchester, N. H., the first Wednesday of every 
month. 


UD... Is YOUR HOBBY! Are you a 
collector or maker of things? Whether 
you belong in one category or the other, 
authentic books will be your helpmates. 

Have you a stamp book, a scrap book or 
small collection hidden away which is a 
mute testimonial to a hobby that held your 
attention and gave you a week’s, a month’s, 
or a year’s untold pleasure? 

If you have not yet chosen a hobby, read 
“How to Ride Your Hobby” by A. Fred- 
erick Collins. He not only gives you ad- 
vice concerning every known hobby, but 
he also gives you advice as to owning a 
hobby. 

If you desire to know about the old glass 
that is advertised and sold at every New 
England auction, you will want to read 
Ruth Webb Lee’s book on “Early Ameri- 
can Pressed Glass.” She has written most 
painstakingly upon the subject. Whether 
you have one piece or many you will find 
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the book valuable, as the author classifies 
and illustrates the many patterns from the 
colonial group to the daisy and button pat- 
tern that was given away with baking pow- 
der. 

The old glass is finding many uses and 
the real collector is never quite happy until 
she has found a complete set of her favorite 
pattern. 

We discovered, at a recent auction, that 
our companion was Mrs. Williams who has 
written a handbook on Sandwich glass that 
is most comprehensive; we also discovered 
that Mrs. Williams is a Yankee summering 
in Hopkinton and spending her winters 
in England. 

Is your hobby Cross-Word Puzzles? 
When Ruth Brooks comes to her home in 
Hancock, she does not travel light. Her 
luggage is weighted down with concord- 
ance, atlas, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 
Roget’s Thesaurus and unabridged diction- 
ary. 

For ten years she has made all the cross- 
word puzzles for the Boston Herald and 
Newark Evening News and now her third 
book of puzzles has just been published. 














Whenever the letters N. H. appear in a 
puzzle, Miss Brooks welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to sing the praises of her favorite 
State. 

Are you a book collector? Whether 
now or prospective, read the books of A. 
Edward Newton on Book Collecting. In 
an opening chapter he says: “It’s a great 
game. Anybody with ordinary intelli- 
gence can play it: there are, indeed, people 
who think that it takes no brains at all; 
their opinion may be ignored. No great 
amount of money is required, unless one 
becomes very ambitious. It can be played 
at home or abroad, alone or in company: it 
can even be played by correspondence. 
Everyone playing it can make his own 
rules—and change them during the prog- 
ress of the game.” 

In anticipating the question, “What nov- 
els shall I collect?” He has, with the ad- 
vice of many given a list of “one hundred 
good novels.” ‘The latest modern novel in 
its first edition and with its dust cover may 
prove to be a valuable addition to your li- 
brary. 

The Viscount Grey of Fallodon in his 
“Fallodon Papers” has a chapter on “The 
Pleasure of Reading” The author feels 
that in this day of rapid transit we find less 
time for reading, the radio, the movies, the 
picture papers and the automobile divert 
the average person from reading. But the 
Viscount suggests this: “Plan reading be- 
forehand; have always in mind three or 
four books which you have decided you 
wish to read; have the books at hand so that 
when the opportunity comes for reading, 
the choice may be readily made.” 

May I suggest, among the books of the 
moment, “Facing Two Ways” by Baroness 
Shidzue Ishimoto. Through the Baron- 
ess’ life story we catch an intimate glimpse 
of the Japanese race and its mind. The 
author’s childhood was that of the age-old 
aristocracy, with a mother who “never be- 
trays unpleasant feelings. Endurance and 


repression are her greatest ideals. She says 








to me, ‘Endurance a woman should culti- 
vate more than anything else. If you en- 
dure well in any circumstances, you will 
achieve happiness.’” Her father amassed 
a huge fortune in changing “our land of 
the Lotus dream into a country of whistles 
and smoking chimneys.” She quickly pass- 
es over the period of her youth and deals 
at length with the changes in her awaken- 
ing from girlhood to her married life with 
Baron Ishimoto. She was trained to be “an 
obedient wife and wise-mother” and the 
Baron through his university work and as- 
sociations became a Christian Humanist, 
full of enthusiasm and idealistic dreams. 
The Baroness’ life at the mines, later in 
Europe and in America is graphically des- 
cribed. Her husband wished her to be- 
come self-supporting and it was in New 
York at the Y.W.C.A. this was made pos- 
sible. 

As the Baroness became more and more 
interested in the need of mankind, the 
Baron, in turn, became restless, unhappy, 
and his whole character underwent a com- 
plete change due to his many disappoint- 
ments. 

The Baroness, who had become an alive 
liberal and understanding companion be- 
came again the meek feudal wife fore- 
going all her interests in which she had 
been so active, leading in labor, birth-con- 
trol and feminist movements. Gradually 
however as happiness was not found in this 
contraction of the spirit she has made a 
new start. 

The life story of the Baroness is a per- 
fect interpretation of a brave loyal subject 
in a land of which we know so little of the 
customs and forward look of its woman- 
kind. 

Another biography which will be re- 
ceived with wide acclaim is “Joseph Con- 
rad and his Circle” by his wife Jessie 
Conrad. Mrs. Conrad tells the story with 
frankness and the huge army of lovers of 
Conrad stories will be interested to know 
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more about the man himself, his personal 
and domestic existence. 

His wife has shown his irresponsibility, 
his moods, his methods of writing, his 
friends, his enemies, his trip to New York, 
summing up her personal pride as three- 
fold; her care of the artist in words, her 
care of his material well-being, and her 
care of hismemory. She has performed an 
admirable task in making her subject keen- 
ly alive and tragically human. 

The title of a book which will be wide- 
ly read is “The Ordinary Difficulties of 
Everyday People.” by Dr. John Rathbone 
Oliver whose autobiography was written 
a year or two ago for which he gave the 
title “Four Square.” Dr. Oliver has had 
many interests, as the title indicates, but 
it is as a psychiatrist at John Hopkins Hos- 
pital that he is most widely known. The 
author feels that abnormal humans receive 
much attention but the “Everyday People” 
have difficulties as well, and it is these peo- 
ple he is trying to help. 

Dr. Oliver has treated the subject with 
freshness and overwhelming frankness be- 





ginning with the problems of children 
through adolescence to old age. 

The YANKEE REVIEW was so well re- 
ceived last month that it will go on the air 
over Station WFEA at Manchester, N. H., 
the first Wednesday of each month. Lis- 
ten in, October second at 6:15 P. M. when 
I shall talk about the Fall’s showing in 
New Novels. 

Goodby until next month. 

September 7, 1935 


BOOKS MENTIONED WITH THEIR 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 

How to Ride Your Hobby by A. Frederick Collins 
(Appleton-Century, New York, $2.50) 

Early American Pressed Glass by Ruth Webb Lee pub- 
lished by the author at Pittsford, N. Y. 

Ruth Brooks Cross Word Puzzle Book No. 3 by Ruth 
Brooks (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, Boston) 

This Book-Collecting Game by A. Edward Newton 
(Little, Brown, Boston) 

Fallodon Papers by Viscount Grey of Fallodon (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Boston) 

Facing Two Ways by Baroness Shidzué Ishimoto (Far- 
rar and Rinehart, $3.50) 

Joseph Conrad and his Circle by Jessie Conrad (Dutton, 
New York, $3.75) 

The Ordinary Difficulties of Everyday People by Dr. 
John Rathbone Oliver (Knopf, New York, $2.50) 








This article along with Mrs. Keyes department, 
Beth Tolman’s Country Dances, the Collector's 
Dreams, Mr. Gott's Facts and Dates, will be con- 
tinued in next month’s YANKEE. 
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Boone YOU LAY AWAY THIS second 
issue of Yankee, give a little sympathy, a 
quiet tear or two, for the poor Collector. 
For he has been too tired to dream and 
too tired to observe. 

“Your job,” said the editor, “is to make 
up some columns each month out of letters, 
poems, and anecdotes sent in by our readers. 
Have it done by next Wednesday!” The 
fact that the first issue of Yankee was not 
then out, hence there were as yet no readers 
to contribute, was no affair of his. 

So alas, it’s up to the Collector, and he 
is a lazy man, lazier even than his neighbor 
of years long past, Old Ed the fox-trapper. 

You could say Old Ed hated work, but 
it would be a kind of understatement. Just 
to give you some idea, he used to leave the 
cow-bell on all winter so he wouldn’t have 
the bother of tying it on again in the spring. 

Ed’s disregard of all kinds of labor ex- 
tended even to the setting of rat traps. He 
would rather keep the shotgun handy to 
the bed of nights. “I don’t mind rats when 
they stay inside the walls where they be- 
long,” he used to say. “But when they 









VATIONS 


by 
The COLLECTOR 


come out on top of the bureau, that mads 
me! Yes sir, when they come right out 
in the bright moonlight and set on top of 
my bureau, I give ’em a charge of number 
six!” There used to be some pretty in- 
teresting designs on the wall paper. 

Old Ed lived before the summer folks 
had got around much and he never knew 
he was a “quaint character.” But the rural 
Yankee is still as individual a fellow as 
ever, and being “made” of by the summer 
folks has not yet turned his head. In fact 
he is sharp enough in many cases, to turn 
the tables on the city people, making them 
the butt of his own timeless humor. 

An expert at this table-turning is de- 
scribed by Mr. Bigelow Green of Dublin 
and Boston, who has the honor to be the 
first contributor to this column. 

Known far and wide for his pithy say- 
ings and tall yarns, a certain rural patri- 
arch was approached by a gushing female 
vacationist. “They say you’re the most 
wonderful liar in the whole state,” the 
woman began. “Won’t you Please tell 
me one of your biggest lies?” She was 
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answered without a second’s hesitation, 
“Ma’am,” he said, “You are the hand- 
somest woman I ever see!” 

Also, an observation made by the same 
gentleman on watching a stoutish young 
woman walking down the beach. She was 
wearing knickers, and the old man had 
little use for knickers as an article of fe- 
male attire. But these particular knickers 
were a bright orange, which fact called for 
a pretty special analysis. Turning to a com- 
panion, the old man remarked, “Well, it’s 
hard to tell for certain, but I reckon them 
britches would hold nigh onto three bushels 
of clams!” 

Now without humor short sketches are 
apt to strike one somewhat like a glass 
of not -too-old cider once offered an old 
farmer. “Huh,” he grunted, after a sip 
that nearly drained the glass, “Hain’t got 
much claw to it, has it?”” The following 
item has no humor, but it had a definite 





claw to it for the Collector, because it 
showed of what stuff one kind of Yankee 
is made. 

If you think that the job of country 
doctor is an easier berth than it used to 
be, keep an eye out for a certain young 
man who practices in New Hampshire. 
You will know him by a jagged scar he 
carries across the palm of one hand. 

This doctor was called out one winter 
night to attend an emergency case far up 
in the hills. Roads were blocked and he 
had to travel on skiis. When he arrived 
he found the patient in immediate need 
of a blood transfusion. There was no-one 
to help, so the doctor set about the opera- 
tion as best he could, and in his haste a 
glass tube broke in his hand. His palm 
was cut half through, but with the other 
hand he took several quick stitches, went 
on with the transfusion, and saved the pa- 
tient’s life. 





Dudlin, N. H. 





YANKEE sincerely hopes its readers will take 


advantage of the Collector's offer 
in the above article and contribute any or all of the 
Yankee humor they may have stored away in the attic, 
the parlor, or may pick up from time to time along the 
back roads near where they live. Contributors of all 
items of this nature accepted for publication will be 
paid one dollar each, or one annual subscription for 
two. Mail same to The Collector, care of Yankee, 


















Mr. Gott might be said to be New England’s Believe it 
or Not Ripley. He has amassed over 20,000 facts on New 
Hampshire alone. 


a. OF THE New England States 
except Rhode Island have a community 
known as Manchester. 

The first machine to make ice was built 
by Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, a native of Jef- 
ferson, N. H. He also built the first 
machine for making 
water gas and the first 


Two owners of 


Wolfeboro, N. H. ar- 
gued. This resulted in 
the building of a brick 


wall two stories high 


between the two pieces 
of property. The base 
of the wall may still 
be seen at Wolfeboro. 

The tallest elm tree 
in New England is 
located at Conway, N. 


Sets for the famous 
Broadway hits, “The 
Green Pastures” and “Mourning Becomes 
Electra,” were designed by Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, a native of Milton, New 
Hampshire, who is one of the guiding 
figures behind the Technicolor movie pro- 
ductions. 

An old sailing vessel, high and dry at 
Kennebunkport, Maine, has attracted a 
good deal of curiosity. It is to this boat 


that author Booth Tarkington goes almost 
every afternoon fora nap. Even though 
the boat never goes to sea, its captain is 
on duty because Tarkington enjoys his 





OCTOBER CALENDAR 
incandescent water gas Oct. 1 Tuftonboro, N. H. Fair 
light. Oct. 1-3 Lincoln County Fair, 


Damariscotta, Maine 

adjacent property at Oct, 2.3 Deerfield, N. H. Fair 

Oct. 2-12 Industrial Exposition, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Oct. 4-5 Tamworth Turf and Carroll 
County Fair (N.H.) 

along the boundary Oct. 5 Maine Kennel Club Show, 

Portland, Maine 


Oct. 6 2nd Annual Fall Foliage Festival, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


[100 miles of marked scenic routes in Monadnock Region] 
Oct. 7-12 Danbury Fair, Danbury, Conn. 


Oct. 10-11 Bristol County Young Farmers’ Washington was found 
Fair, Segreganset, Mass. 


H. Oct. 12 Sandwich, N. H. Fair 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2 Boston Horse Show 





company and his nautical knowledge ex- 
pressed with a sea-going twang. 

Eastport and Lubec, Maine, are the 
most easterly points in the United States. 
These communities are still the homes of 
Indians. 

The much used wire cork screw and the 
equally famous gem paper clip were in- 
vented by William R. Clough, a Man- 
chester, N. H. native. 

Descendants of the 
Indians who once 
made the Merrimack 
Valley section their 
home, may now be 
found directly North 
of New Hampshire, 
—near Hudson Bay in 
Canada. 

The Granite State 
has more water area 
than any other state 
in the Union in pro- 
portion to its size. 

On the occasion of 
the last survey, Mt. 


to be 6,293 feet above 
sea level. In a pre- 
vious survey it was 
found to be 6,288 feet. 
The difference is caused by the means of 
measurement. The 6,293 measurement 
was obtained by the most modern means 
of measuring. 

Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., 
banker, is a man of many accomplishments. 
He serves as customs collector, banker, 
operator of a general store, newspaper pub- 
lisher and has his own radio station where 
he often “takes the air.” 

The production of starch is a big busi- 
ness in Maine. There are about 25 starch 
factories operating in the state. 
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Next Month YANKEE 





NASHUA, the history of a Yankee city by 
Howard E. Thompson, M. D. with Ella Shan- 
non Bowles. 


At the Sign of the Sap Bucket, a short story 
by Sewell Ford. 


Present Pleasures, the second of a series 
ca 
y Frances Parkinson neyes. 
‘ 


About the Summer Theatres, a review, by 
William Pitt. 


Yankee also takes pleasure in announcing 
that Claude Moore Fuess will appear in our 
December issue with an article entitled, 
What is a Yankee? 


\ 
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Michigan Mint Gum 


AIDS DIGESTION - HELPS THE COMPLEXION 


at all stores J.R.GEDDES CO. 
Made by THE LANE GUM CO0., Keene, N. H. 


"ae ~~. For Every Comfort 
TIMKEN 
SILENT AUTOMATIC 
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OIL BURNER 


557 Main St., Keene, N. H. 
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HOST GOULD’S 
Newport House 


SPECIAL LOBSTER and 
CHICKEN DINNERS 


Nefuport, Nefr Hampshire 





NOTICE 


The Sale of Antiques previously scheduled 
for October 1 to 15 inclusive, at “‘Dunhun- 
tun,” estate of William H. Mayo, Peterboro, 
N. H., announced in the September issue of 
this magazine, has been postponed. For fur- 
ther information regarding such a sale at a 
later date, consult the Peterboro Transcript, 
or write to the Administrators. Except dur- 
ing such time as may be advertised for an 
Antique sale, there will be POSITIVELY NO 
ADMITTANCE TO DUNHUNTUN AT 
ANY TIME, WITHOUT WRITTEN 
AUTHORITY FROM: 


GEORGE H. GRANT 
PHILIP K. BROWN 


Administrators, Peterboro, N. H. 





SKIING? 


YOU will want me to equip you with 
Skiis, Bindings, Poles, Boots and Wax. 


Domestic or Imported 


Not to mention 
Mittens, Jackets, Socks, Ski Suits 
and Rucksacks 
Ski shop for repairs. Instructions avail- 
able at $1 an hour, either group or indi- 
vidual teaching for beginners right up to 
Ist class. All official tests given. Figure 
skiing a specialty. 
Nursery slopes, open country every vari- 
ety of woods trail. 


Newt Tolman 
Nelson, N. H. Tel. Harrisville 33-4 


Chesham Post Office 








This conveniently located Dublin place with 
excellent view of Mt. Monadnock to the South- 
west, Pack Monadnock range to the East, and 
Mt. Skatutakee to the North, may be had for a 


reasonable price. 


20 acres of land, electricity, artesian well, 
modern barn, fruit trees. Present arrangement 
has 8 rooms and more may be provided in wing 


and on third floor. 





write 
NED M. PIERCE 
Owner 


Dublin, N. H. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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